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The Present Extraordinary Bond Market 


By HOWARD F. BEEBE 


President of the Investment Bankers Association of America 


The Substantial Advance is Founded on Conditions Which Justify it. 


Reasons for the Abruptness of the Increase. 
Yields Based on a Few of the Mosi Stable Issues. 


A Comparison of Average 
Six Factors to Consider 


in Determining the Future Rate of Interest in the Employment of Capital 


HE continuous and substan- 
tial advance in market prices 
in recent months of all bonds 
of established worth, particularly 
those having long life, is being re- 
garded by many persons as nothing 
short of amazing. <A marshalling 
of the logical factors entering into 
the situation would indicate that 
the advance is founded on consid- 
erations justifying the development 
that has occurred. No doubt the 
improvement in the bond market 
snould have started at an earlier 
date and the rise in prices which 
has taken place should have ex- 
tended over a longer period. The 
delay in starting when conditions 
from a broad view indicated that it 
would occur is directly responsible 
for the abruptness of the advance. 
If we agree that the advance in 
values is justified the natural query 
is, Will the level attained be main- 
tained and even higher levels 
reached? With the desire to re- 
lieve the reader from studying an 
array of figures, I will give only the 
approximate results of a reasonably 
careful study of necessary data 
used in arriving at the stated con- 
clusions. 
Taking an extended list of the 
various classes of standard bonds, 
government, state, municipal, rail- 


road, public utility and a few of the 
most stable industrial issues, it is 
found that on August 1 of this year 
the average basis yield at the then 
market prices was about 6.10 per 
cent. The same list at market 
prices of November 20 shows an 
average yield of about 5.30 per 
cent., indicating a reduction in the 
hire of capital of about 13 per cent. 
between the two dates given when 
employed in the manner stated. In 
compiling the list used there have 
been omitted bonds of short ma- 
turity, foreign government issues; 
those having stipulated call prices 
and conditions tending to throw 
them out of market line when 
viewed from a purely investment 
standpoint, and any which might be 
similarly thrown out of relative po- 
sition by factors or conditions pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

It would be interesting to know 
how the two levels mentioned above 
compare with the pre-war level on 
the same or a similar list, but it 
would take too much space to at- 
tempt to explain. However, in 
considering the future wage and 
conditions of employment of cap- 
ital we must allow old rates and 
conditions to have only a negligible 
part in our calculations. 

War-time activities 
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stimulated 


the turning of undetermined nat- 
ural or potential wealth into reali- 
zable investable wealth to an ex- 
tent which would have been im- 
possible under peace conditions, 
but at the same time this stimu- 
lation called for capital at a rate, 
taken together with the govern- 
ment’s requirements, which kept 
economic laws from functioning in 
a normal way. The tight rein 
which the Federal reserve system 
has held over the business of the 
country as a whole has helped and 
forced the liquidation of commer- 
cial credits, but at the same time 
has retarded funds from seeking 
employment in the purchase of se- 
curities of the type we are consid- 
ering. In recent months funds 
have been released in increasing 
volume and the owners have real- 
ized that they could be placed in 
high-grade bonds to pay a rate over 
a period of years which is much 
above the normal rate of the pre- 
war conditions, and one which it is 
evident is not likely to maintain in 
the future. This, to my mind, is 
the direct reason for the rapidly 
advancing prices we have been wit- 
nessing recently. 

When considering the future rate 
of interest in the employment of 
capital, which is but another way of 
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saying price of existing securities, 
we have many factors which were 
not present in the past, and it will 
be well worth while to review a few 
of the most important ones. These 
factors are: 


1. The creation of a large volume of 
mobile wealth during the war; 

2. The increase in production facili- 
ties of many industries to a point where 
normal demand will be years in catch- 
ing up with production, with a conse- 
quent lack of demand for new capital in 
those industries; 

3. The repayment by the government 
of a substantial amount each year of its 
war debt, depending in large measure, 
of course, upon what progress foreign 
nations can make in paying off their 
debts to us; 

4. Economies effected by our Federal 
government which will be reflected in 
the burden of taxes our people must 
bear ; 

5. Possibilities for expansion of our 
foreign trade, or the lack of them; 

6. And the righting of the controlling 
conditions, political and economic, of the 
great nations of the world may be re- 
garded as of major importance. 


The first three mentioned seem to 
the writer to ally themselves def- 
initely on the side of higher prices 
for existing long time securities and 
decreased rates of interest on new 
emissions. If the policy of the 
present administration for economy 
bears substantial results, and par- 
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ticularly if the present international 
conference seeking reduction of 
armament is successful, with result- 
ing large reductions in our army 
and navy appropriations, we may 
add the fourth to the preceding 
three. 

There are those among us who 
still express the belief, or hope, that 
our foreign trade can be greatly ex- 
panded to the end that our factories 
can again operate at full capacity. 
I am not among them for I cannot 
see how European nations can pay 
for largely increased imports un- 
less they at the same time, at least 
proportionately, increase their ex- 
ports to us, and I believe it will be 
many years before any large in- 
crease in capital will be employed 
in that sphere. Therefore, it seems 
to me that factor number five may 
be regarded as likely to have no ap- 
preciable effect on the preceding 
four. 

The sixth and last factor we will 
attempt to consider holds possibili- 
ties of being of great and lasting 
effect on our problem. If Europe 
can adjust its affairs speedily so as 
to give its undivided attention to 
the reconstruction of its financial 
and industrial affairs it could use a 
large amount of our capital, and 
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under such conditions our investors 
would no doubt be willing to loan 
their funds, if the rate of return 
were reasonably above that obtain- 
able at home on a similar grade of 
security. Such an avenue for the 
employment of our capital would 
certainly tend to stay the lowering 
of rates on home investments. 

Bank funds have been tied up in 
business credits as never before, 
but speaking from the general 
standpoint as distinguished from 
any single locality or bank, they are 
now being rapidly released. While 
I have never been able to see justi- 
fication in a policy which employed 
a large proportion of the funds of 
a commercial bank’ in long time 
securities, I believe such action 
under the extraordinary conditions 
which present themselves at this 
time will in all likelihood prove 
most profitable. It would be re- 
grettable that those banks which 
held high-grade securities at the 
commencement of the war and 
sacrificed them during the period 
of low prices to secure funds to take 
care of the needs of their customers 
did not have the opportunity of 
recouping their losses on the rise in 
market values which is now taking 
place. 


Indebtedness of Other Governments to the Government of the 
United States, June, 1921 


Credits Granted Under 


(Curanty Survey) 


Surplus War 


Grain 


Liberty Loan Acts 


$347,691 ,566.23 
61,256,206.74 
2,950,762,938.19 
4,166,318,358.44 


Rumania........ 
Russia.......... 


23,205,819.52 
187,729,750.00 
26,175,139.22 


Materials Sale 


20,621,994.54 
12,213,377.88 


2,521,869.32 
4,159,491.96 
59,636,320.25 
12,922,675.42 


406,082.30 
24,978,020.99 


$9,435,225,329.24  $565,048,413.80 


Food Relief 
$8,028,412.15 


6,428,089.19 
1,785,767.72 
8,281,926. 17 


2,619,417.82 
"822,136.07 
51,671,749.36 
4,465,465.07 


Corporation 
$3,931,505.34 
24,055,708.92 


$56,899,879.09 


Total 
Obligations 
$11,959,917.49 
24,055,708.92 
375,280 147.37 
9,025,500.00 
91,179,528.72 


$10,141,267,585.68 


= 

2,873,238.25 
13,999, 145.60 
4,166,318,358.44 
Italy... 1,648,034,050.90 1,648,034,050.90 
4,981,628.03 
24,353,590.97 135,661,660.58 
36,128,494.94 
$84,093,963.55 


Enemy Property in England 


By J. W. SCOBELL ARMSTRONG, C. B. E. 


Officier d’Académie, Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple, 
Author of War and Treaty Legislation, 1914-1921 


cant fact that during the whole 

course of the war no single law 
was passed in England which was 
specifically directed against the 
property of enemy subjects, and that 
the measures affecting it have 
mainly to be sought in a series of 
enactments known as the Trading 
With the Enemy Laws. The pri- 
mary purpose of those laws was 
to amplify and adapt to modern con- 
ditions the provision contained in 
the ancient Treason Act of 1351 
whereby it was made an offense 
punishable as treason for any per- 
son to “aid or comfort the King’s 
enemies,” a phrase which, though 
sufficiently comprehensive, had the 
practical disadvantage that nobody 
professed to know precisely what it 
meant. They created a network of 
safeguards and restrictions with a 
view to preventing the King’s ene- 
mies from acquiring, augmenting, 
or disposing of any fund within His 
Dominions which might aid them 
in maintaining their credit abroad 
or comfort them by increasing their 
sense of financial security. In so 
doing they incidentally paved the 
way for the policy embodied in the 
economic clauses of the Treaties of 
Peace which involves the permanent 
retention and liquidation of the pri- 
vate property of nationals of the 
former enemy states. It is not the 


1: is a curious and not insignifi- 


object of this article either to criti- 


cize or to defend that policy, but 
merely to trace the steps by which 
in England, in the space of a few 
stormy years, so startling a modifi- 
cation of long established practice 
has been effected. 

The first of the numerous meas- 
ures by which enemy property was 
gradually brought within the con- 
trol of the state and the only one 
which does not, strictly speaking, 
fall within the category of Trading 
With the Enemy Legislation, was 
an order issued under the Aliens 
Restriction Act on August 10, 
1914. The purpose of this order 
was to restrict the activities of 
enemy banking establishments in 
London which were thought likely 
to be the focus of financial opera- 


tions prejudicial to the national 
cause. The business of these banks 
was henceforth confined to the 
winding up of pre-war transactions 
and was placed under state super- 
vision. The Trading With the 


. Enemy Act, passed on September 
18, 1914, empowered the board of 
trade to apply to the High Court 


Alien Property in the 
United States 


The United States now holds 
alien property, seized during the 
war, to the amount of approxi- 

’ mately $370,000,000. The amount 
was originally much larger, but 
the United States Custodian of 
Alien Property has already dis- 
tributed considerable sums of 
money and much property. Amer- 
ican citizens who were in Gér- 
many and Austria and in territory 
occupied by the Central Powers 
during the war have had some 
property returned to them and 
applications from others are 
under consideration. Much prop- 
erty has been returned to Ameri- 
can women who lost their nation- 
ality by marriage to Germans or 
Austrians. Property has been 
given back and is now being given 
back to citizens of some of the 
new countries carved out of 
former German and Austrian ter- 
ritory. But the bulk of the alien 
property — that taken from the 
real citizens of Germany and Aus- 
tria—cannot now be transferred. 
Under the present law most of 
the property can only be held and 
administered. Its final disposition 
must await Congressional action, 
which action is expected during 
the present session of Congress. 

In this article Scobell Arm- 
strong of London presents the 
alien property problem of Eng- 
land and how it was handled. 


for the appointment of a controller 
in the case of any firm or company 
which had committed or was 
thought likely to commit an offense 
against the act, but it contained no 
provision directly affecting the 
businesses or property of enemy 
subjects. 

The first Trading With the 
Enemy Amendment Act passed, on 
November 27, 1914, created the 
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office of Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty, to whom all sums due to 
“enemies” (7. e., persons resident or 
carrying on business in enemy 
countries) by way of interest, divi- 
dends or share of profits had hence- 
forward to be paid, and provided 
for notification to that officer of all 
property held in trust for enemies, 
of all shares held by “enemies” in 
British companies, and of all enemy 
interests in partnership profits. The 
act further provided that the High 
Court should have power upon ap- 
plication by the creditor of an 
enemy or by the custodian himself 
or by any government department 
to vest the property of “enemies” in 
the custodian. The term “property” 
included for this purpose debts due 
to enemies and in cases where such 
debts were “vested” the custodian 
was empowered to sue and recover. 
Vested property might not be at- 
tached or otherwise taken in execu- 
tion, but the act provided that the 
custodian might, if authorized by 
order of the court, satisfy in whole 
or in part out of such property the 
creditors of the enemy owner. The 
courts did not in practice authorize 
this course except in cases where 
they were satisfied that the debt was 
still due and had not already been 
paid in Germany to some authority 
established under German war leg- 
islation, and although during 1915 
and 1916 such orders were not in- 
frequent, they were rarely made 
during the later years of the war. 
It should be observed that the 
interference with private property 
involved in these provisions was 
merely incidental to their main pur- 
pose, which was to-make more effec- 
tive the legislative safeguards 
against commercial intercourse with 
enemies and to provide for the con- 
trol of all funds which were likely 
to be used for the benefit of enemies 
or to find their .way into enemy 
hands. The provisions in question 
were in no sense confiscatory nor 
did they affect the property of 
enemy aliens resident elsewhere 
than in enemy territory. 
According to figures published in 
March, 1915, the value of the prop- 
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erty held on behalf of enemies and 
enemy capital in partnerships and 
companies which had been notified 
to the custodian under the 1914 
act amounted to approximately 
£84,600,000. 


Trading with Enemy Act 


The Trading With the Enemy 
Amendment Act of 1915 did not 
materially alter the state of things 
created by previous legislation. 
The effect of that act was to include 
in the sums payable to the cus- 
todian dividends due and capital 
repayable to enemies in respect of 
government and municipal securi- 
ties, and to extend the obligation to 
notify to enemy bank balances and 
debts of £50 or upwards due to 
enemy persons or firms, with the 
result that, according to figures 
published in the spring of 1916, 
which are the last detailed statistics 
available, the estimated value of 
notified enemy property had by then 
attained a total of about £126,000,- 
000. The value of “vested” as dis- 
tinct from “notified” enemy prop- 
erty was at that time estimated at 
a further £8,000,000. These fig- 
ures, although they give a rough 
indication of the amounts involved, 


can no longer be regarded as re- 


liable, for they include the property 
of British subjects in enemy terri- 
tory who were technically “ene- 
mies,” but who ceased to be so on 
repatriation. The valuation of un- 
- realized property, moreover, was 
necessarily a matter of conjecture, 
and the recent depreciation of cer- 
tain classes of property is a factor 
that has to be taken into account. 
Up to the end of 1915 enemy 
aliens in England were permitted 
subject to the restrictions indicated 
above to carry on their businesses 
without let or hindrance provided 
that they did not enter directly or 
indirectly into trading transactions 
with persons in enemy countries. 
Interned Germans and Austrians 
retained full control of their pos- 
sessions and were under no obliga- 
tion to notify their property to the 
government. There were, more- 
over, no legal restrictions affecting 
the property of enemy subjects resi- 
dent in neutral countries abroad. 
By the beginning of 1916 the war 
had entered upon a new phase. The 
grim realities of the great struggle 
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had by this time impressed them- 
selves deeply upon the public mind. 
There was a general feeling that 
the final issue was trembling in the 
balance, that no means could safely 
be neglected by which the balance 
might be inclined even by a feather- 
weight in favor of Great Britain 
and her allies, and that no factor 
could be for a moment tolerated, 
the existence of which would give 
a fraction of encouragement to the 
enemy or prolong by a day the con- 
tinuance of that terrible holocaust. 
In obedience to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion the Trading With the 
Enemy Amendment Act of 1916 
was passed. The first object of 
this act was to close down all enemy 
or enemy controlled concerns except 
those which the government thought 
it desirable in the interests of Great 
Britain to preserve, and thus to pre- 
vent the further accumulation of 
funds which might assist the enemy 
in facing the economic struggle 
likely to ensue when the war was 
over. Its second object was to 
enable the government to take all 
enemy property into its custody in 
order that such property might be 
held as a security until peace came 
and it was known how British prop- 
erty would be dealt with by the 
enemy powers. The act empow- 
ered the government to wind up 
every business that was being car- 
ried on wholly or mainly for the 
benefit of or under the control of 
“enemy subjects,” wherever resi- 
dent. It gave the government 
power to vest in the custodian the 
property, not only of “enemies,” 
but of “enemy subjects,” without 
application to the court. The course 
followed under this act was to wind 
up the businesses against which it 
was directed, except in cases where 
it was thought undesirable in the 
interests of Great Britain to close 
down or depreciate a flourishing 
concern, and more advantageous to 
eliminate the enemy interest by 
vesting such interest in the custod- 
ian for. sale to British subjects. In 
cases where a business was wound 
up unsecured debts due to non- 
enemy creditors were discharged in 
priority to those due to enemies. 
Any sum which, either in the 
course of discharging liabilities or 
of distributing the remaining assets, 
was found to be due to an enemy 
was paid to the custodian. 
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Concurrently with the passing of 
this law treasury instructions were 
issued with a view to accelerating 
the winding up of the London 
branches of enemy banks. They 
were required to press for the settle- 
ment of debts due to them and to 
expedite the discharge of their pre- 
war liabilities to non-enemies. The 
process of winding up was in this 
case necessarily a slow one, and 
had not been entirely completed 
when, in July, 1918, the operations 


.of .the banks under license were 


brought to an end and they passed 
into the hands of the official re- 
ceiver. 


Disposition of Securities 


It may be of interest to note in 
passing the way in which the large 
number of valuable securities owned 
or held by these establishments 
were disposed of. Those belonging 
to non-enemies and free of lien 
were restored to their owners. 
Those belonging to enemies and 


. free of lien, likewise those held for 


account of the head offices, were 
vested in the custodian and trans- 
ferred to him. Securities upon 
which the branches had liens were 
realized to the extent necessary to 
cover the liens, and the remainder 
were transferred to the custodian. 

The act of 1916 did not contem- 
plate permanent confiscation. The 
property which under its provisions 
passed into the hands of the state 
was to be held by the custodian, as 
provided in the previous act, “until 
the termination of the present war,” 
and thereafter dealt with in such 
manner as His Majesty might by 
order in council direct. Although 
those who framed the act clearly 
had in view the possibility that the 
fund so created might in certain 
contingencies serve as a means of 
securing for British subjects the 
restitution of their property in 
enemy countries or of compensating 
them for its loss, it must be evident 
to anyone who reads carefully the 
debates which took place in Parlia- 
ment at the time that the idea of 
retaining private property in part 
payment of war indemnitities was 
not a motive that influenced the 
legislature. A passage in Sir 
George Cave’s speech in the House 
of Commons on the second reading 
indicates the standpoint of the gov- 
ernment very clearly. 
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“There is,” he said, “no desire 
in this country to confiscate enemy 
property here. It has never been 
our practice in this country to do 
that. But we think it is desirable 
that the hand of the state should 
be placed upon this property, and 
that it should be kept safe and held 
until we see what happens, and then 
when the question arises of dealing 
with the property of our subjects 
abroad we may at all events be able 
to secure that fair treatment should 
be given to our subjects abroad, or 
they may be compensated out of the 
funds of the enemy which we hold 
here.” 

It may be of interest to note that 
the act contained a provision where- 
by enemy subjects in the United 
Kingdom might be required to noti- 
fy their property, but this provision 
remained in practice a dead letter, 
no such obligation being in fact im- 
posed upon them until the conclu- 
sion of the treaties. 

The Trading With the Enemy 
Amendment Act of 1918 did not 
materially alter the position. It pro- 
hibited enemy controlled companies 
and firms from carrying on banking 
businesses in the United Kingdom 
for five years after the war, and it 
facilitated the winding up of enemy 
controlled companies. Under the 
previous act it had been possible 
only to wind up the business of a 
company ; the company itself could 
not be wound up except by leave of 
the court, and in the case of a part- 
nership between British subjects 
and “enemies” which had _ tech- 
nically been dissolved by the war, 
but the business of which was still 
alive, no winding up could take 
place, all that could be done being 
to vest the enemy interest in the 
custodian, thereby making it pos- 
sible for the old partnership to be 
revived on the termination of the 
war. Under the new act a com- 
pany as well as its business might 
be wound up without the interven- 
tion of the courts, and any business 
formerly carried on in partnership 
with subjects of the enemy states 
might be wound up if there was 
reason to anticipate that the old 
association would be renewed when 
the war was over. 

The treaties of peace form the 
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last chapter of the story. Under 
their provisions the allied and as- 
sociated powers reserve to them- 
selves the right to retain and 
liquidate all property, rights and in- 
terests within their territories be- 
longing to nationals of the former 
enemy states. Such property may 
be charged with the debts due by 
the nationals of those states to na- 
tionals of the allied powers, with the 
amount realized by the liquidation 
in enemy territory during the war 
of property belonging to nationals 
of the allied powers, and with any 
compensation awarded to the latter 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals in 
respect of damage inflicted upon 
their property under enemy war 
legislation. The treaties provide 
that any balance of enemy property 


Has No Modern Parallel 


The situation which has thus 
arisen is certainly one which has 
no parallel in modern times. It is 
part of the new order of things 
which has been created by the 
war and into which we seem to 
have slipped by imperceptible 
stages almost unconsciously. The 
increased liability of the private 
individual for the military adven- 
tures of his government, which 
the appropriation of private prop- 
erty even in this qualified form 
implies, will no doubt be the sub- 
ject matter of much future con- 
troversy. 


appropriated by virtue of the charge 
which is not applied to the purposes 
indicated above shall be credited to 
the former enemy states in part 
discharge of reparation obligations. 
The dispossessed owners are not 
left unprotected, for the treaties 
specifically impose upon the former 
enemy states the liability to com- 
pensate their nationals for the loss 
so sustained, the theory of the ar- 
rangement being that the latter 
should receive in their own coun- 
tries an equivalent for what has 
been taken from them in the terri- 
tory of the allies. The orders in 
council which give effect to the 
treaties have duly imposed the 
charge provided for therein and 
have required every person having 
in his possession or control any 
property subject to the charge to 
notifv such property to the govers- 
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ment on pain of a fine not exceed- 
ing £100. 

Although under these provisions 
every particle of property belonging 
to nationals of the formér enemy 
states from the nobleman’s shoot- 
ing lodge to the music master’s 
fiddle is charged with the liabilities 
which have been imposed upon 
those states by the treaties, the rigor 
of this measure is, as regards per- 
sons in humble circumstances, 
mitigated by the fact that the 
Crown has a power of release, 
which is exercised to a limited ex- 
tent in hard cases. The Anglo- 
German agreement of December 31, 
1920, moreover, provides for the 
favorable consideration by His Ma- 
jesty’s government of applications 
for the release of household furni- 
ture and effects, personal belong- 
ings, family souvenirs and imple- 
ments of trade up to the value of 
£500, in cases where the applicant’s 
income does not exceed £400 per 
annum. 

Steps have been taken under the 
orders in council to appropriate the 
property of enemy nationals resi- 
dent abroad, but up to the present 
the property of those allowed to re- 
main in the United Kingdom, in so 
far as it was not liquidated under 
Trading With the Enemy legisla- 
tion during the war, has not, gen- 
erally speaking, been realized, al- 
though under control. 

The situation which has thus 
arisen is certainly one which has 
no parallel in modern times. It is 
part of the new order of things 
which has been created by the war 
and into which we seem to have 
slipped by imperceptible stages, al- 
most unconsciously. The increased 
liability of the private individual 
for the military adventures of his 
government which the appropria- 
tion of private property even in this 
qualified form implies will no doubt 
be the subject matter of much fu- 
ture controversy. Suffice it to say 


. here that whatever there may be in 


it of evil, there is at least this in it 
of good. It is one more new factor 
added to the many that are slowly 
but surely combining to enlist self- 
interest on the side of peace, and to 
further that great ideal which is 
embodied in the covenant of the 
Teague of Nations. 


Washington Expects Another Conference 


By MORRIS H. GLAZER 


Financial Experts of the Nations May Gather To Discuss Obstacles in the Way 


of Industry. 


ington in the last month have 

brought forth the statement 
from official sources that big busi- 
ness men of the world might 
justifiably expect representative fi- 
nancial experts of the various na- 
tions to foregather soon in an effort 
to solve some of the perplexing 
economic problems now bDlocking 
the road to national and interna- 
tional prosperity. In view of the 
fact that the present conference in 
Washington has assiduously ruled 
out of its agenda financial and eco- 
nomic problems, a member of the 
cabinet expressed his opinion that 
a financial conference would be the 
next step in order to clean up the 
demoralized condition of world 
trade and national stagnation. It 
was intimated this country might 
take the initial step in bringing 
about such a gathering. Cabinet 
officers thus far have unanimously 
expressed confidence in the success- 
ful outcome of the present parley 
and that discussions in the future 
along other lines would prove a de- 
cided benefit to all the nations. 


in the tase in Wash- 


Tax Bill a ““Makeshift”’ 


Chief among the activities of 
Congress in the past month was the 
passage of the tax bill. While the 
measure does not entirely meet with 
the approval of the Administration 
—violating in many particulars, as 
it does, the recommendations of 
both President Harding and Secre- 
tary Mellon—it is looked upon as 
a “makeshift.” It is the desire of 
the government to assure business 
throughout the country of a “set- 
tled” condition, so far as tax legis- 
lation is concerned, and it was with 
this idea in view that the measure, 
though unsatisfactory, received the 
Presidential sanction. 

The greatest disappointment to 
big financiers and to the Adminis- 
tration was the failure of Congress 
to reduce the surtax below the 50 
per cent. limit. Commenting on 
this point in a recent conference at 


the White House, President Hard- 
ing said the Administration is 
thinking about additional tax legis- 
lation for next year if the new tax 
law fails to meet with the demands 
of business. 


Income Tax Changes 


None of the tax reductions pro- 
vided for in the measure will be 
felt before next year, and the full 
force of many of them will not be 
reflected in the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books until 1923. The income tax 
changes will go into effect imme- 
diately. Present surtax rates will 
be continued, however, for this cal- 
endar year, the reductions going 
into effect in the next calendar 
year. The transportation taxes and 
most of the so-called luxury taxes 
will be repealed January 1. The 
excess profits tax also will be re- 
pealed as of that date, but the cor- 


‘ porations making excess profits this 


year will pay that tax next year. 
The higher surtaxes also are re- 
pealed as of January 1, 1922, but 
the actual payments by the taxpay- 
ers in 1922 will be at the present 
rates. 

Senator Penrose described the 
measure as “a temporary make- 
shift.” “The bill,” he added, “does 
not place the tax system on a stable 
and scientific basis. But it is better 
than the law which it will supersede 
because of the reduction of the tax 
burden and the technical or admin- 
istrative improvements which it ef- 
fects. 

“Nothing better than a temporary 
makeshift will be possible until the 
people of the country give to the 
question of Federal taxation an 
amount and kind of study which it 
has not yet received; until, in par- 
ticular, the people become con- 
vinced of the sincerity and truth 
of the contention that the proposal 
to reduce excessive tax rates is not 
designed to relieve the rich and the 
profiteer, but to avert the break- 
down of the income tax, unshackle 
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business and increase the tax rev- 
enue.” 

The special session of Congress, 
called by President Harding shortly 
after his inauguration, adjourned 
after the passage of the tax bill to 
convene again December 5. The 
principal measures put over until 
the regular session included the 
tariff bill, the railroad refunding bill 
and the foreign debt refunding bill. 
Final action on the tariff is not an- 
ticipated for several months. 

The investigation by experts of 
the subject of American valuation 
of imports as the basis for assessing 
ad valorem duties will require a 
number of weeks more, and hear- 
ings on various subjects likewise 
will take place. Then, too, business 
conditions are gradually moving to- 
ward normal, thus making it easier 
to form a scientific tariff yielding 


. adequate revenue and providing 


protection without going to ex- 
tremes. 


Interest on Foreign Loans 


There is a unanimous feeling for 
the funding of the debts owing to 
the United States from European 
countries, that the debtor nations 
should begin paying the interest on 
their loans. As soon as some ar- 
rangement is made for the funding 
of these debts interest payments 
may be counted upon at regular in- 
tervals and the taxes may be re- 
duced accordingly. 

Best estimates regarding the new 
tax law are that the measure will 
reduce taxes by $70,000,000 this 
calendar year and by $835,000,000 
in the next calendar year. It is 
estimated the measure will yield a 
total revenue this fiscal year of 
$3,216,000,000, or $46,000,000 less 
than the amount the Treasury De- 
partment had estimated would be 
needed. This deficit will be wiped 
out, it is believed, by further econo- 
mies in the various government de- 
partments. 

The operations of the budget law 
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are to receive a thorough testing in 
the next session when the appropri- 
ations for the next fiscal year will 
be the chief business before the 
House. It is expected to place the 
actual operations of the govern- 
ment on a genuine businesslike 
basis. 

President Harding has informed 
Congress that the administration 
expects to effect an aggregate re- 
duction in government expenditures 
for the fiscal year of 1922 of $439,- 
000,000 instead of its previous esti- 
mated reduction of $350,000,000. 
President Harding, in a letter to 
Speaker Gillett, stated the total ex- 
penditures for the next fiscal year 
now stand at $3,940,000,000, a re- 
duction of $94,000,000 from the 
estimate of $4,034,000,000 sub- 
mitted to Congress August 10. 

Of far-reaching significance to 
business revival was the announced 
agreement on the part of railway 
executives, in keeping with the 
stand of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, to reduce freight rates 
on farm products 10 per cent. for a 
period of six months. This cut be- 
came effective last month and ap- 
plies on traffic throughout the coun- 
try, except that moving wholly 
within New England. This will 
mean a loss to the roads of approx- 
imately $55,000,000 in freight 
tariffs. The railroads have taken 
the initiative in lowering the cost of 
living, and they are relying on the 
public for effective aid to bring 
about corresponding reductions in 
labor costs. 

Reestablished confidence and im- 
provements in agricultural condi- 
tions in the West have come about 
in the last few weeks, according to 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. Under the guidance of that 
organization, agricultural and live- 
stock loan agencies have been 
formed throughout the farming and 
live-stock districts to assist in the 
scientific and profitable marketing 
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of agricultural products. The cor- 
poration is making advances at the 
rate of $1,500,000 a day for such 
purposes. Individual advances 
made last month ranged in amounts 


_ from $25,000 to $4,150,000. Loans 


were made also to aid in the expor- 
tation of cotton. In this connection 
exports of cotton and cottonseed oil 
advanced sharply in volume during 
October, according to figures made 
public last month by’ the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as compared 
with those for the corresponding 
month last year. Cotton exported 
in October amounted to 874,000 
bales, valued at $96,082,000, com- 
pared with 583,000 bales, worth 
$96,247,000, a year ago. 

Financial operations of the gov- 
ernment within the next thirty days 
will bring a very decided impetus 
to business and industry, because of 
stronger credit support to agricul- 
ture and to the railroads, officials of 
the Treasury Department have de- 
clared. Railroad securities have 
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ONE OF THE GREAT EVENTS OF MODERN TIMES 
The Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in Session at Washington, Striving to End the Competition Among Nations 
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been made more attractive as in- 
vestments by recent reductions in 
interest rates, which have struck 
close to the pre-war level. 

An eager demand has followed 
for railway equipment trust certifi- 
cates now held by the director gen- 
eral of railroads. There still re- 
mains in the hands of the director 
general more than $200,000,000 of 
the equipment trust certificates. 
When sold the certificates will be 
used at once to settle pending claims 
of the carriers against the govern- 
ment, which are not contested by 
the government. The director gen- 
eral’s record thus far shows sales of 
certificates amounting to $109,000,- 
000. There are also in the hands of 
the managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation tenders for the 
purchase of large blocks of these 
certificates. Treasury officials de- 
clared further reductions in surtax 
rates would have resulted in the 
ready disposal of all these certifi- 
cates held by the government. It is 
the opinion, however, in official 
circles that railroad and agricultural 
financial relief will result in larger 
activity not only for affiliated indus- 
tries, but for all business. 

Applications to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reveal the 
fact that nearly $100,000,000 worth 
of new construction by the railroads 
has been begun and projected in the 
last fifteen months. This includes 
construction of new lines, additions 
to existing ones and two big ter- 
minal building programs, one at 
Cleveland and the other at Chicago. 
This action on the part of the rail- 
roads is taken to mean that the 
railroad managers are optimistic as 
to the business outlook. Six appli- 
cations for construction permits are 
now pending before the commis- 
sion. The projects approved in- 
clude the construction of nearly 500 
miles of new lines. Some of these 
are very short. 
new lines will pay at the rate of 10 
per cent. in the fourth or fifth year. 
Millions’ worth of equipment will 
be needed when the new lines and 
extensions are completed. The new 
lines planned and under construc- 
tion will carry ores, agricultural 
products and general manufactured 
commodities. Many extensions to 
tap coal areas are being laid. 

The Department of Commerce 
has sent out a warning to American 


It is estimated 


investors to exercise.care in pur- 
chasing foreign bonds payable in 
depreciated currencies in the ex- 
pectation of realizing enormous 
profits when the exchange values 
return to normal. 

Municipal, national and indus- 
trial issues of Central and South Eu- 
ropean countries are being offered 
in this country, and the prices at 
which these securities are being of- 
fered, according to the Department 
of Commerce, are unduly high in 
view of the actual exchange rate of 
the given currency. The sale price 
of these securities in some instances, 
it is said, has been far above the 
price at which they could be pur- 
chased with American money in the 
foreign country. 

The United States Shipping 
Board recently announced a total 
reorganization of the work under 
its jurisdiction, and that it was 
ready to function again. Chairman 
Lasker has had several conferences 
with the President in the last month 
and appears to have the backing of 
the administration in building up 
an efficient organization. The work 
has been reorganized and each 
member of the board has been as- 
signed a special branch of its ac- 
tivity. Chairman Lasker seems to 


Steel Not Wedded to War 


If the armed protection of our coun- 
try is necessary, the establishment of 
which I am the head will devote itself 
with all its energy to providing means 
for protection of this country’s homes 
and families. But I say to you from 
the bottom of my heart that if the 
statesmen now assembled in Washington 
under the far-sighted leadership of our 
President and Secretary Hughes. should 
find it possible to bring about disarma- 
ment and permanent peace, gladly would 
I see the war-making machinery of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation sunk to 
the bottom of the ocean—Cuas. M. 
ScHWAB. 


The directors of The Peoples State 
Bank, Liberal, Kan., announce the 
election of J. N. Evans as cashier, suc- 
ceeding T. A. Tegarden, deceased, and 
Frank G. Boles as assistant cashier. 


W. B. Turner has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bank of Western Carolina, 
Aiken, S. C., succeeding H. M. Dibble, 
and J. B. Salley has been elected vice- 
president. 
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be bringing order out of chaos, as 
is evidenced by the recent issuance 
of the first complete balance sheet 
ever prepared to cover the business 
of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Total assets of the board as of 
July 1, 1921, were represented at 
$307,400,000, exclusive of unex- 
pended appropriations, and _ the 
present value of the fleet and total 
liabilities, exclusive of pending 
claims, as $115,878,000. The bal- 
ance on hand aggregated $191,500,- 
000, which will be used to offset 
partially claims estimated to total 
from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Unanticipated thrift conditions in 
the New England and eastern 
states are revealed by a report 
made public by Comptroller of the 
Currency Crissinger, showing that 
deposits in 623 mutual savings 
banks during the year ended June 
30 were increased by almost $400,- 
000,000. All except twenty-six of 
these banks are located in New 
England and other eastern states. 
These institutions, Mr. Crissinger 
pointed out, gained both in deposits 
and in the number of depositors in 
the last year despite unfavorable 
conditions throughout the country. 


Merger of California Banks 


Through an arrangement providing 
for an exchange of shares, the stock- 
holders of the Alhambra Savings and 
Commercial Bank of Alhambra, Calif., 
have become copartners in the entire 
business of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Company. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, have 
in the past advanced large sums of 
money for development in the San 
Gabriel Valley, and at the same time the 
Alhambra Savings and Commercial Bank 
is in particularly close touch with the 
requirements of a large portion of that 
territory. It is for this reason that the 
consolidation was brought about. 

The negotiations leading up to the 
closing of this transaction have been 
going on in Los Angeles and Alhambra 
for the past two weeks between Charles 
F. Stern, formerly state superintendent 
of banks and now vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank, on the one hand, and William J. 
Bettingen, president and executive of the 
Alhambra Savings and Commercial 
Bank, on the other. The examinations 
were made by James O. Moore and F. 
W. Heathcote of the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


STRONG sentiment is de- 
A veloping and the proposition 

is being seriously contem- 
plated among the legislators at 
Washington of amending the na- 
tional statutes which provide for the 
incorporation of national banks so 
that these institutions shall have 
perpetual succession until dissolved 
or their charters are repealed, rather 
than be limited, as at present, to a 
period of twenty years’ existence, 
unless the chartgr is extended. 


The Original Act 


The National Bank Act, when 
originally passed, contained the fol- 
lowing grant of power, which has 
remained unchanged : 

“To have succession for the period of 
twenty years from its organization, un- 
less it is sooner dissolved according to 
the provisions of its articles of associa- 
tion, or by the act of its shareholders 
owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless 
its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law.” 

In 1882, to provide for a large 
number of banks whose charters 
were expiring, it became necessary 
to pass the act of July 12, 1882, 
which permitted any national bank, 
theretofore incorporated, at any 
time within two years next previous 
to the date of expiration of its cor- 
porate existence, to extend its 
period of succession by amending 
its articles of association for a term 
of not more than twenty years. 
Conditions prerequisite to such ex- 
tension were the consent in writing 
of at least two-thirds of the share- 
holders and approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency after a spe- 
cial examination at the expense of 
the association and provision was 
made for withdrawal of non-assent- 
ing shareholders and also for clos- 
ing up of banks not extending their 
charters. 

Again, in 1902, the further act 
of April 12, 1902, became necessary, 
authorizing the Comptroller of the 
Currency in the manner provided 
and under conditions and limita- 
tions of the act of 1882 to extend 
for a further period of twenty 
years the charter of any national 
bank desiring to continue. 


. Perpetual Charters for National Banks 


THOMAS B. PATON 
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It has now again become neces- 
sary, if the twenty-year limitation 
is to remain, to enact further legis- 
lation authorizing extension of na- 
tional bank charters, and there has 
been introduced in the present Con- 
gress a bill (H. R. 6776) to amend 
the act of 1882 by allowing banks, 
within one year previous to expira- 
tion of their charters, to extend the 
period of succession for not more 
than twenty years, which is now 
before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The recurrence every twenty 
years of the necessity for additional 
legislation, and the fact that during 
every year, as the charters of par- 
ticular banks are about to expire, 
notices must be forwarded to the 
shareholders of each bank, written 
consents obtained, special and un- 
necessary examinations made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, docu- 
ments prepared and a variety of 
other detail attended to, has brought 
seriously to the minds of legislators 
the question whether there is any 
real necessity for the continuance 
of this twenty-year system which 
entails so much _ inconvenience, 
trouble and expense in connection 
with the renewal of national bank 
charters. 


Perpetual in New York 


The charters of banks in New 
York and other leading commercial 
states are perpetual and no valid 
objection is apparent to national 
bank charters partaking of the same 
character. When the national banks 
were originally created as a Civil 
War measure and to provide a mar- 
ket for government bonds there 
was, of course, doubt as to whether 
such banks would be temporary or 
permanent, but the national bank 
system has long outgrown its ex- 
perimental stage and there would 
seem absolutely no good reason 
why such charters should not now 
be made perpetual. On the other 
hand, there are very good reasons 
why such change in character 
would be advantageous. In addi- 
tion to the trouble and annoyance 


put upon Congress of enacting new. 
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legislation every twenty years and 
the inconvenience and expense in 
case of each particular bank of 
initiating and carrying on a special 
proceeding which involves notices, 
consents, special examinations, cer- 
tificates of approval and all the 
other attendant details which alone 
would seem to call for, amendatory 
legislation, there is a further potent 
reason for such legislation, since 
trust powers have been conferred 
upon national banks, namely, the 
doubt which now exists whether a 
national institution whose life is 
only twenty years, is eligible to exe- 
cute long-term trusts. Without at- 
tempting a discussion of this phase 
of the subject or a statement of 
what questions of legality might 
arise, it is sufficient that the ques- 
tion has been raised in many quar- 
ters, and that the doubt is suffi- 
ciently serious to jeopardize the 
trust business of some of the na- 
tional banks. This, alone, is a 
strong reason why the National 
Bank Act should be amended so as 
to remove the twenty-year limita- 
tion and make national bank char- 
ters perpetual. 


Suggested Legislation 


At the last convention of the 
American Bankers Association a 
recommendation was approved that 
legislation be enacted which would 
render national bank charters per- 
petual in character and a bill has 
been drafted by the General Coun- 
sel, which has not yet been intro- 
duced, to carry out this purpose. 
On November 2 this subject was 
given consideration by the House 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency during a hearing on the bill 
(H. R. 6776) to further extend the 
period of national bank charters, at 
which reasons were fully given why 
it would be advisable to make na- 
tional bank charters perpetual, and 
the subject is now being given seri- 
ous consideration by the members 
of the committee. 

In this connection a statement 
has been prepared and presented to 
the House Committee showing the 
duration of charters of state banks, 
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savings banks and trust companies, 
and giving extracts from the stat- 
utes of all the states. A condensa- 
tion of this statement is as follows: 


Duration of State Charters 


Alabama—Twenty years limitation by 
constitutional provision. 

Arizona—Corporations generally have 
perpetual succession. _ Banks, savings 
banks and trust companies must take 
out an annual license to do business. 

Arkansas—No limitation as to dura- 
tion of banks, trust companies and sav- 
ings banks. 

California—Corporations generally are 
limited to a guration of fifty years. No 
specific provision as to banks, etc. 

Colorado—Corporations generally are 
limited to twenty years; this may apply 
to banks, and certainly does to trust 
companies. 

Connecticut—State banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks are not limited 
in their duration, 

Delaware—Corporations generally have 
unlimited succession. The duration of 
banks, trust companies and savings banks 
can be determined only by an examina- 
tion of their special charters, 

Florida—Banks, trust companies and 
savings banks are not limited in their 
duration. 

Georgia—Thirty years’ limitation ap- 
plicable to state banks, trust companies 
and savings banks. 

Idaho—Fifty-year limitation. 

Illinois—No limitation. 

Indiana—Constitutional limitation to 
twenty years. The application of this to 
other than banks of “issue” is not cer- 
tain, 

Iowa—Savings banks are limited to 
fifty years; banks and trust companies to 
twenty years. 


Kansas—Limitation of fifty years. 

Kentucky—No limitation. 

Louisiana—Limitation of ninety-nine 
years, 

Maine—No limitation. 

Maryland—Limitation of forty years 
for state banks and trust companies. No 
limitation as to savings banks (mutual). 

Massachusetts—No limitation found in 
constitution or statutes. 

Michigan—Thirty years limitation. 

Minnesota—No limitation. 

Mississippi—Limitation to fifty years. 

Missouri—Apparently no limitation as 
to state banks and trust companies. Fifty 
years limitation as to savings banks, 

Montana—Fifty years limitation. 

Nebraska—No limitation. 

Nevada—Fifty years limitation. 

New Hampshire—No limitation. 

New Jersey—No limitation. 

New Mexico—Fifty years limitation 
as to trust companies; apparently no 
limitation as to state banks and savings 
banks. 

New York—No limitation. 

_ North Carolina—Apparently no limita- 


tion. 

North Dakota—Twenty-five years lim- 
itation as to state banks and savings 
banks; trust companies have perpetual 
charters, 

Ohio—No limitation. 
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Oklahoma—Twenty-five years limita- 
tion for banks and savings banks. Fifty 
years limitation for trust companies. 

Oregon—No limitation. 

Pennsylvania—No limitation as to sav- 
ings banks and trust companies. Twenty 
years limitation as to commercial banks. 

Rhode Island—No limitation. 

South Carolina—No limitation. 

South Dakota—Twenty years limita- 
tion on banks and savings banks. No 
limitation as to trust companies, unless 
perhaps when they exercise banking 
powers. 

Tennessee—No limitation. 

Texas—Fifty years limitation. 

Utah—One hundred years limitation. 

Vermont—No limitation. 

Virginia—No limitation, 

Washington—Fifty years limitation. 

West Virginia—No limitation. 

Wisconsin—Banks and trust compa- 
nies limited to fifty years. No limitation 
as to mutual savings banks. 

Wyoming—Fifty years limitation. 


It appears from an investigation 
of the state statutes that of the 
forty-eight states, twenty-one have 
absolutely no limitation in terms of 
years as to the period of existence 
of state banks, savings banks and 
trust companies; twenty-five have 
limitations as to one or more of the 
three classes. Arizona has no lim- 
itation in terms, but an annual li- 
cense must be taken. In Delaware 
the duration is governed by the 
special charter of the particular in- 


stitution. 


It is to be noted that the states 
limiting duration are not consistent 
as to particular class limited or to 
the period of limitation. For in- 
stance, Missouri limits savings 
banks to fifty years, with apparently 
no limitation as to commercial 
banks and trust companies, while 
Wisconsin limits banks and trust 
companies to fifty years, but im- 
poses no limitation on savings 
banks. Again, New Mexico has 
a fifty-year limitation as to trust 
companies with apparently no lim- 
itation as to commercial and sav- 
ings banks, while North Dakota 
gives trust companies perpetual 
charters, at the same time limiting 
commercial and savings banks to 
twenty-five years. 

It is absolutely impossible to de- 
termine any fixed policy which is 
operative throughout the various 
states. The Iowa statutes contain 
the most glaring example of the 
“hit and miss” character of these 
statutes. One section of the code 
provides for “perpetual succession” 
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of corporations; ‘nineteen sections 
further on is a general limitation of 
the existence of corporations to 
“twenty years.” 

Strange, also, are the provisions 


of the California statutes. No. 290 
of the Civil Code requires the ar- 
ticles of incorporation of a corpora- 
tion to set forth “the term for which 
it is to exist, not exceeding fifty 
years,” while No. 354 of the same 
code provides that “Every corpora- 
tion, as such, has power: 1. Of 
succession, by its corporate name, 
for the period limited ; and when no 
period is limited, perpetually.” 

It will be observed that among 
the states that place no limit of du- 
ration upon bank, charters are the 
large and commercially important 
states of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and New York and the 
unifying of state, as well as na- 
tional, policy in accordance with the 
policy of these commercial states 
would seem eminently desirable. 
Since the Dartmouth College case, 
in which it was held that a corpora- 
tion charter was a contract the 
obligation of which could not be 
impaired, there is no longer any 
question of the right of a state to 
amend or repeal a charter at any 
time ; reservations of this power are 
now contained in all state laws. So 
far as Congress is concerned, the 
power of amendment or repeal ex- 
ists inherently. In addition, while 
the original National Bank Act con- 
tains no express provision reserving 
the right of repeal, Section 14 of the 
Extension Act of July 12, 1882, 
provides: “Congress may at any 
time amend, alter or repeal this act 
and the acts of which this is amend- 
atory” (i. e., National Bank Act 
and amendments). The Federal 
Reserve Act, Section 30, contains a 
similar reservation of power. 


Advertisers’ Round Table 


The Milwaukee Financial Advertisers 
have organized a round table with the 
following officers: Chairman, Ralph P. 
Hammond, Second Ward Savings Bank; 
assistant chairman, Joseph C, Moser, 
Marshall & IIsley Bank; secretary, 
Frieda Mueller, First Wisconsin Com- 
pany; members of the executive com- 
mittee—Stephen C. Thorning, First Wis- 
consin Trust Company; Ethel B. Scully, 
Morris F. Fox & Company; Anton R 
Christensen, Jr., Henry C. Quarles & 
Company. 


They Have Won Offices in Banks 


Mrs. William Laimbeer 


Mrs. Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer is 
among the prominent women who have 
been attracted by finance as a career, 
and after being six months with the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, was made an 
assistant secretary of that company. 
This places Mrs. Laimbeer at the head of 
the women’s departments of the various 
branches of the bank and her duties are 
the same as those of any junior officer. 


Mrs. Jeannie Kafka 


Mrs. Jeannie Kafka, owner of a shop 
for young folks at the national capital, 
made such a signal success of her busi- 
ness that she was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Citizens 
Savings Bank of Washington, D. C. 


duty, many women have, in the 

face of real competition, won 

honorable positions in banks and 
trust companies. This page introduces 
five bank executives whose positions are 
of more than passing interest to that 
great class of women now striving for 
success in financial work. 


B’ their abilities and devotion to 


Mrs. Key Cammack 


Mrs. Key Cammack, assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Trust Company 
in its Fifth Avenue office, passed her 
early childhood in New Orleans, where 
she acquired fluent use of the French 


language, now very helpful in her asso- 
ciation with foreign clients. Her début 
was made in Washington and marrying 
soon after she went abroad to live. Later 
returning to New York she became in- 
terested in the Public Library and the 
model tenements; took up short story 
and article writing and published a book 
for children. After the United States 
entered the war she became head of the 
Art War Relief Surgical Work rooms 
at 661 Fifth Avenue, an organization of 
painters, writers and sculptors. In No- 
vember, 1918, the president of the New 
York Trust Company offered her a posi- 
tion in the Fifth Avenue office, then 
about to be opened. There Mrs. Cam- 
mack was given the opportunity to put 
into practice her ideas of assisting 
people to a definite “income manage- 
ment,” which included the training of 
juniors in the first handling of an allow- 
ance. In addition to office duties, she 
speaks at schools, clubs and public gath- 
erings, calling such work “Bank Exten- 
sion.” 
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Miss Jay Spencer Knapp 


Miss Jay Spencer Knapp has been con- 
nected with the Lowry National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga., for seventeen years. She 
has made herself almost indispensable to 
the bank. In recognition of her unusual 
ability the directors elected her assistant 
cashier with full official authority, which 
has given her the distinction of being 
the first and only woman bank official in 
Atlanta. 


Miss Grace Jackson 


When in 1906 the Meyer-Kiser Bank 
of Indianapolis was organized, Miss 
Grace Jackson, who had been a stenog- 
rapher for the bond firm of Meyer & 
Kiser, was appointed its cashier. In 1914 
she was elected to the vice-presidency. 
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Federal Usurpation of Power 
As Revealed by Certain Aspects of Present Day Taxation 


By CLARK T. DURANT 


Attorney for the Hartford Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 


OCIAL conditions are mani- 
festly changing. Former stan- 
dards are being superseded. 

That a socialistic tendency is affect- 
ing our laws and customs becomes 
interestingly apparent from a study 
of the provisions of many of our 
tax laws, both state and Federal, 
and of the methods of the tax gath- 
erer in enforcing those laws. The 
combined effect of income, succes- 
sion and estate taxes is to fix a 
limit beyond which wealth cannot 
as a practical matter be accumu- 
lated and transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

The tendency during the past few 
years in the United States has been 
to create a strongly centralized Fed- 
eral government, to encourage pa- 
ternalism and as a necessary conse- 
quence to weaken the powers of 
the several states and to diminish 
the rights and liberties of the indi- 
vidual citizen. In the person of the 
local agent of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, the Federal govern- 
ment stands today at everyone’s 
elbow and takes cognizance of his 
most intimate financial affairs, not 
only his income, his profits and his 
losses, but his gifts to his wife and 
children, whether made during his 
lifetime or after his death. The 
encroachments of the Federal gov- 
ernment upon individual freedom 
of action during the last thirty 
years by legislation and constitu- 
tional amendment are startling in 
numbers and revolutionary in effect. 


Individual Rights Surrendered 


When by constitutional amend- 
ment power was granted to Con- 
gress to lay a direct tax upon 
individuals without the limitation 
of apportionment, individual rights 
and liberties were surrendered to 
a far greater extent than was then 
imagined or is even yet generally 
realized, and the Federal govern- 
ment then obtained opportunities 
for direct and oftentimes vexatious 
interference with the affairs of each 
of us of which the government has 
not been slow to avail itself. 


But the grant of constitutional 
powers has been made; it therefore 
remains only to consider the laws 
enacted thereunder by Congress 
and the methods of the executive 
in administering such laws. 

Many of the states have followed 
the example of the Federal govern- 
ment in enacting income and suc- 
cession or estate tax laws so that 
double, triple and even quadruple 
taxation is the frequent result. The 
complexity and fundamental injus- 
tice of the succession taxes, death 
duties and the like assessed against 
the estates of deceased persons, be- 
cause not an annual occurrence to 
each of us, have thus far escaped 
the measure of public attention to 
which they are entitled. 


Equitable Taxes 


Of all the usual forms of direct 
and unapportioned taxation, a tax 
upon incomes and upon what the 
survivors actually receive from the 
estate of a deceased person is, in 
theory, the most equitable and least 
burdensome; and as in practice such 
taxes are usually so framed as to 
exempt either wholly or in gteat 
part the incomes and estates of 
much more than one half of the 
inhabitants of the United States, 
the political expediency of raising 
revenue by such means appeals 
strongly to the politician. 

If incomes are indeed to be taxed, 
let them be taxed equitably, uni- 
formly, under clearly defined stat- 
ute law and without regard to the 
source from which the income is 
derived. First, however, it is es- 
sential to determine what consti- 
tutes income. Much is said of 
gross income, net income and tax- 
able income, but the law itself has 
yet to define income as opposed to 
principal or capital in accordance 
with the facts and with common un- 
derstanding. 

Not only is the law defective, but 
it is incomplete in its administrative 
and remedial provisions. To cover 
this defect, it has created a bureau- 
cratic autocracy and has thereby 
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struck a blow at individual rights 
of such gravity as to warrant its 
careful and discriminating scrutiny 
by all who would preserve the gov- 
ernment as the servant and not as 
the master of the people. The evil, 
and this is common to the estate tax 
as well, consists in the grant of au- 
thority to the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue to make regulations 
for the enforcement of the act. 
This power to make and issue regu- 
lations not only has been used by 
the government to round out and 
amplify an ill-considered, crudely 
drawn statute, but has itself been 
extended until the body of the 
regulations with its attendant office 
decisions and Treasury decisions 
bulks larger than the statute itself. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has assumed functions limited by 
the Constitution to the legislative 
and judicial branches. It construes 
and interprets the statute, always 
in favor of the tax-gatherer, and 
in effect writes its conclusions and 
administrative measures into the 
law itself. 


Unjust Assessment 


To show specifically how the Bu- 
reau has done this is not within the 
limits or scope of this paper. One 
illustration, however, may be of- 
fered. For reasons of their own, 
many corporations have written 
into their various bond issues a 
clause by which the corporation 
undertakes to pay the interest in 
full without deductions for certain 
specified taxes, including the United 
States income tax. In effect, this 
means that as part of the induce- 
ment offered the purchaser, is an 
undertaking that such securities 
shall be free of tax as to him, the 
tax being paid by the obligor. 
The Bureau has decreed that a tax 
so paid is itself income and tax- 
able as such notwithstanding the 
holder of the bond has_ received 
only the interest expressed on the 
face of the coupons. The addi- 
tional tax so assessed and collected 
is too small in most cases to war- 
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rant the individual in appealing to 
the courts. That a tax so paid is 
income within any reasonable defi- 
nition of the word can hardly suc- 
cessfully be maintained. 

Certain of these things are no 
doubt inseparable from any form 
of direct tax, but even if oppres- 
sion and injustice were wholly re- 
moved, there remains in the mind 
of the taxpayer an irritating con- 
sciousness of restraint and espion- 


age. 


Lack of Remedy ° 


The law is singularly deficient 
in remedial provisions, and_ the 
failure of Congress in this respect 
has not been cured by the regula- 
tions, nor the need of judicial pro- 
tection thereby diminished. As 
the law now stands, July 1921, the 
specified return must be filed, the 
tax paid and the audit, examination 
and “correction” submitted to. The 
taxpayer may argue and explain 
to the inspector or he may write 
to the commissioner, but in the end 
the additional tax, if assessed, 
must be paid when demanded un- 
less an application in abatement is 
granted. If such application is 
granted, the taxpayer may “appeal 
to the commissioner,” but in the 
vast organization of the Bureau, it 
is seldom possible in practice to 
reach the actual person who is the 
real and final authority. Exasperat- 
ing delay with a heavy interest pen- 
alty meantime running against him 
and the probability of a verdict of 
“ruling affirmed” is the inevitable 
experience of the appellant. He 
may avoid the interest penalty by 
paying the tax and filing an appli- 
cation for a refund, but the rest 
of the procedure is the same. In 
either case, if the appellant is dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the 
commissioner, he may at a long 
last, and after payment of all sums 
demanded, appeal to the Federal 
courts by way of suit against the 
collector to recover back the 
money paid. The taxpayer being 
a subject has only such remedies 
against the government and _ its 
agents as the sovereign may see fit 
to grant, but the collector has 
many and vast powers of enforc- 
ing the regulations, seizing prop- 
erty summarily and collecting the 
tax; that they are not more often 
or more oppressively used is the 


good fortune of the citizen and a 
high tribute to the character and 
self-restraint of a majority of the 
collectors; but the menace remains 
nevertheless. 


It may be urged, and is fre- 
quently asserted, that since the 
vesting of title by inheritance, or 
by will, is in fact a vesting by 
operation of the law of the domi- 
ciliary sovereign of the deceased, 
that sovereign may rightly take 
toll of the estate in passing it on. 
If this be granted, it necessarily 
follows that only that state may 
levy a succession tax by the opera- 
tion of whose laws title to the prop- 
erty of a deceased person is actually 
transferred. It leaves no ground 
whatever for the imposition of a 
succession tax by the government of 
the United States. It is by virtue 
of the laws of the several states, 
and not at all by virtue of the laws 
of the United States, that the prop- 
erty of a deceased person is trans- 
ferred to his next of kin, devisees 
and legatees. The legality of a Fed- 
eral estate tax of some sort, how- 
ever, may not now readily be 
questioned, since it was held by 
the United States Supreme Court 
in Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 
p. 57 et seq.) that the occasion 
of the transmission of property 
under the state law from the dead 
to the living may be taxed by the 
Federal government under its 
general power to lay taxes. The 
“regulations” hasten to explain 
that the present estate tax is not 
a property tax or a legacy tax, but 
that it is a tax upon the “transfer” 
of the property in an estate even 
though the property escheats to the 
state of the domicile of the decedent 
for want of heirs. It may be ob- 
served in passing that there is no 
practical difference between a tax 
upon property and a tax on_ its 
transfer so far as riet results are 
concerned, and in effect the Fed- 
eral tax reduces the share of the 
residuary legatee except in those 
cases where it may be more con- 
venient to the Bureau to demand 
payment from a legatee or trustee. 

As a_ general proposition, it 
may be urged that the right of the 
Federal government to tax indi- 
viduals is at best an indirect right, 
that it is exercised in derogation 
of the sovereignty of the several 
states, and that it cannot be sup- 
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ported on the same ground as can 
a similar tax levied by a state upon 
the property of its citizens or upon 
its transfer from the dead to the 
living. 

The present Federal estate tax 
law is open to all the fundamental 
objections heretofore raised against 
the income tax law with its “regula- 
tions” and costly method of en- 
forcement; and to the further ob- 
jection that the inquisitorial powers 
conferred by the law and rein-. 
forced by the regulations are here 
even more inequitably and annoy- 
ingly exercised by the Bureau than 
in the case of the income tax law. 


Inadequate Methods 


The Bureau has become so huge 
an affair that in case of appeal or 
informal negotiation one seldom 
reaches the individual in actual 
authority, but after long delay is 
likely to find that an impersonal Bu- 
reau dismisses the case or by means 
of some form letter deemed to be 
appropriate demonstrates its inabil- 
ity to grasp or fairly to judge the 
issue. One finds, in short, an 
overgrown and costly bureaucracy 
with all the defects inherent in 
such a system and before which he 
stands in utter and humiliating 
helplessness. 

A further difficulty arises from 
the fact that under the present sys- 
tem the settlement of estates is 
subject, not only to regulation by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
but to the laws of the state in 
which the deceased person lived or 
in which he owned property. 
These jurisdictions are inharmoni- 
ous in many ways. The Federal 
law prescribes for its own purposes 
what property and interests shall 
be taxed, and what deductions 
shall be permitted. The Bureau, 
with the aid of the regulations, de- 
termines the value of the net estate 
and by methods which frequently 
ignore ancient substantive rights 
and are often counter to estab- 
lished rules of judicial procedure 
arrives at results frequently at 
variance with the local law. Now 
if the right is, as held in 
Knowlton v. Moore (supra), a 
right to tax the devolution of title 
under the laws of the several 
states, by what right does the 
Federal government fix, by rules 
and methods of its own, the value 
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and amount of the property so 
passing and thereby arrive at re- 
sults widely different from those 
reached by the state courts of pro- 
bate? 

Efforts have been made to curb 
the virtual exercise of the legisla- 
tive and judicial functions as prac- 
ticed by the bureau, and to give to 
the Federal courts the power to de- 
termine the value of the net estates 
of deceased persons, but it would 
seem that the proper cure of the 
evils hereinbefore hinted at would 
be the repeal of the present act. If 
Congress still deemed it expedient 
to levy an estate tax, it is submitted 
that the most effective, the most 
economical and the least dangerous 
and offensive 
method would be 
to take toll of es- 
tates after their 
net value had, upon 
proper notice and 
hearing, been de- 
termined by 
state courts having 
original jurisdic- 
tion of their admin- 
istration. 

Formalism, by 
which the system 
is all and the man 
nothing, is an un- 
varying accompani- 
ment of a highly 
centralized govern- 
ment charged with 
the administration 
of vast affairs. 
And yet large 
bodies of men are 
daily seeking to 
still further en- 
large the powers 
and broaden the activities of the 
Federal government to the end that 
it may more and more enter into the 
daily life of the individual and reg- 
ulate and circumscribe his _per- 
sonal freedom. When power be- 
comes sufficiently centralized, 
whether in the form of socialism, 
imperialism or pfroletarianism, the 
imperial purple becomes the prize 
of him who can seize and hold it, 
and Rome falls. 

Not for nothing did our fathers, 
in framing what was once the 
Constitution, seek delicately to 
balance_ the three coordinate 
branches of the Federal govern- 
ment and jealously to preserve the 


attractively presented. 


independence of the several states. 
Have these things been forgotten? 
And do we wholly like the “new 
freedom” in the light of the newer 
“freedom” toward which we are 
being urged? Alexander Hamil- 
ton, that brilliant imperialist, 
sought to strengthen the power of 
the central government, Thomas 
Jefferson to maintain the freedom 
of the individual. Today radical- 
ism has caught up the mantle of 
Hamilton. Can it be that after 
sixty years, a tax-burdened, bureau- 
ridden people must in self-defense 
evoke the old, the all but dis- 
credited, the vitally important prin- 
ciple of “states’ rights”? 


President’s Greeting 


To the Members of the 
; American Bankers Association: 


the IN wishing you as members of the American Bankers 

Association a very happy Christmas, permit me to 
express the hope that each of us in our own localities will 
continuously exert our influence against class move- 
ments, unsound legislation and false economic and polit- 
ical theories no less dangerous because they may be 
If we will also contribute some- 
thing of ourselves to the creation of a sound public 
viewpoint, the encouragement of independence in thought 
and of individual initiative, and the maintenance of those 
fundamental governmental financial and social principles 
upon which the liberties of the American people rest, 
we shall thus help to create as well as participate in the 
prosperity of the new year. 


THOMAS B. McADAMS, 
President. 


Farmers Make a Million 


While railroad rates are all im- 
portant, service counts. The Lack- 
awanna Railroad has signally aided 
in the development of a great veg- 
etable growing area around Fulton, 
N. Y., by giving to the vegetable 
growers rapid, dependable transpor- 
tation for their products from Ful- 
ton to the centers of population. 
Through this service the farmers 
have been enabled to get very profit- 
able returns on their crops. Ex- 
treme care is exercised by the rail- 
road to the end that the cars shall 
always be cooled and iced, and no- 
tice is given to consignees of the 
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progress of cars from the produc- 
tion point to destination—when 
cars leave Binghamton; when they 
leave Scranton; when they are 
within about twenty miles of Hobo- 
ken, and finally when the car is in 
the Hoboken yards the commission 
man gets his final notice from the 
railroad. “By such service as this,” 
says Allen S. Merchant, agricul- 
turist of the road, “the growers 
have been enabled to get the pro- 
duce into markets in the best pos- 
sible condition, the commission men 
have sold it for top market prices 
and have made satisfactory returns 
to the growers. In fact, it has been 
one continuous round of smiles.” 
The agricultural development of 
the Fulton district 
has not been com- 
pleted, but the net 
returns to the 
growers have 
amounted to over 
a million dollars. 
This season’s ship- 
ments have been ap- 
proximately 1,000 
cars. 


By Indirection 


Canada’s expe- 
rience shows, says 
the Index, if proof 
is needed, that gov- 
ernment ownership 
may brought 
about by such indi- 
rect methods even 
more easily than by 
direct effort on the 
part of its advo- 
cates. Canada finds 
itself the owner of 
52 per cent. of the 
railway mileage of the Dominion, or 
practically all of the roads except 
the Canadian Pacific. That road, 
however, is the only railroad of 
Canada which is on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

Government ownership of rail- 
roads in Canada was not brought 
about by a popular vote in_ its 
favor, but by experiments and the 
yielding to what seemed to be mo- 
mentarily expedient. The result, 
as recently pointed out by the 
Quebec Board of Trade, is that the 
past year’s operation of the rail- 
roads by the government increased 
the public debt of Canada $140,- 
000,000, or $17.50 per capita. 
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Life Insurance as a Credit Stabilizer 


crease the net profits of a nation, 

as they do those of a business. 
Just as it is the paying customers 
of the tailor or grocer who pay for 
the goods of those who do not pay 
their bills, so the country as a whole 
must from its profits make up the 
losses. Anything, therefore, that 
may stabilize credit in any direction 
helps the entire financial condition 
of the nation. 

If, for example, wherever prop- 
erty is destroyed by fire, the loss 
was always fully replaced by fire in- 
surance, national credit would be 
stabilized as compared with the 
other extreme of the absence of fire 
insurance altogether. 

Credit is a complex thing, made 
up of many elements, all of which 
in different cases are taken into con- 
sideration. Money is often loaned 
upon the honesty and believed abil- 
ity of the borrower to repay. The 
greatest credits granted—national 
credits—are credits of this kind, 
being based upon good faith, fear 
of loss of credit, and ability to pay. 
Payment of such obligations by a 
nation is hardly based upon ability 
to force payment— bonds issued 
upon such a basis would hardly sell. 
There are other cases where the 
ability of the borrower to pay, and 
even honesty, are not chiefly relied 
upon, but where the actual collateral 
and its marketability are chiefly con- 
sidered. Different credits involve 
all these, as well as other considera- 
tions, to a greater or less degree. 

But in a large number and for a 
vast amount of credits human life 
is an element, sometimes the great- 
est element, for all credit finally de- 
pends upon life. It isan agreement 
to deliver something of value, or 
services which perhaps are expected 
to produce the value, in the future. 
Obviously these can be delivered 
better by the living borrower than 
by the dead. 

To illustrate this point: The nat- 
ural wealth of America five cen- 
turies ago was even greater than it 
is today, because much of this 
wealth—lumber, ore, coal, etc.—has 
been destroyed. But it has become 
commercially valuable because of 
the addition of human life, for the 


[’ the long run, all losses de- 


By EDWARD A. WOODS 


greatest asset of any nation is in 
the lives of its citizens. Estimating 
the wealth of America in 1920 at 
$325,000,000,000 and its income at 
$75,000,000,000, the income pro- 
duced from capital alone would 
hardly be more than 6 per cent., or 
$19,500,000,000. The balance of 
$55,500,000,000 is produced from 
human life, not from capital—if, 
indeed, interest itself is not depen- 
dent upon human life. 

Credit has been defined as de- 
pending upon character, capacity 
and capital, and emphasis has been 
placed upon the fact that it de- 
depends upon these qualities in 
about that order. Character and 
capacity are both altogether de- 


Greatest Shock to 
Business 


“The shock upon credit of 
death is often the greatest shock 
to any given business, because 
while the payment of the exist- 
ing personal debts is arbitrarily 
extended by laws of various 
states for one or more years 
after death, credit is affected at 
once. Everyone interested in 
the credit of such a concern im- 
mediately considers the effect of 
the death; and it is obvious that 
if, added to the death of a valu- 
able member of a concern, the 
supply of credit is immediately 
checked, the double shock is 
great.” 


stroyed by death and capital is often 
adversely affected. 

All forms of insurance may be 
considered as the amortizing of a 
possible, probable or certain loss by 
a lesser annual payment in advance, 
that the disturbance caused by the 
loss may be lessened or fully pro- 
vided for, instead of falling heavily 
when the loss occurs. 

When the Federal reserve and 
other banks and credit agencies in- 
quire whether the applicant for 
credit carries life insurance, it is 
often or largely to ascertain 
whether the borrower intends and 
is able to provide, or has definitely 
provided, for a solvent estate. If 
the borrower has not planned to 
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leave a solvent estate, the fact 
should certainly be known in ad- 
vance. Outside of its collectability, 
no bank or other lender desires to 
force money from insolvent or des- 
titute widows or orphans. A banker 
has said: “I would not lend money 
upon a home unless the mortgage 
was secured by life insurance, as 
evicting widows is not pleasant, 
popular nor profitable.” 

There are 134 specific different 
hazards which may be insured 
against by some kind of insurance 
company—from such general forms 
as life, fire, marine, health and acci- 
dent to very unusual possibilities, 
such as tornado, hail, riot, insurance 
of pay rolls, etc. The list may even 
be extended by many contingencies 
not insured against by any Ameri- 
can company, but for which one has 
to go to Lloyd’s famous organiza- 
tion, which will insure against al- 
most everything—from war with 
Japan to twins. Every one of these 
forms of insurance against contin- 
gencies that might cause a loss is a 
credit stabilizer. Inasmuch as the 
greatest loss that can affect credit is 
human life, it is significant that in 
America over half the total popula- 
tion, or fifty-one millions of people, 
carry life insurance of some kind 
to the vast amount of $56,000,000,- 
000—a sum greater than the wealth 
of any of the nations of the world, 
with the exception of the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Russia. 

The comparative growth of life 
insurance policies and savings bank 
depositors is shown by the following 
figures : 

1870 1920 
Svgs. Bank Accts. ..1,630,846 12,000,000 


(Estimated ) 


Life Ins. Policies .. 747,807 65,415,295 


Carrying life insurance is also a 
definite index of thrift and fore- 


sight. 
says: 

“Of course, inquiries concerning 
a man’s life insurance will not an- 
swer all of the questions involved 
in the matter of extending credit, 
nor any of them conclusively, but 
I doubt if there is any one line of 
inquiry that could be made of a 
man who has reached middle age, 


Hon. A. Barton Hepburn 


E 
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after having been engaged in busi- 
ness for several years, that would 
come as near showing both ability 
and determination to meet obliga- 
tions and keep promises.” 

George W. Perkins once said that 
a man who does not think twenty 
years ahead should not be in busi- 
ness. The insured are those who 
think ahead and carry their thoughts 
into action. This practice and habit 
of systematically laying by money 
through a long period of years, as 
well as to cover what may be a dis- 
tinct contingency, is an indication, 
as Mr. Hepburn suggests, that those 
people carrying life insurance are 
the ones most deserving of credit. 
This valuable credit index is being 
inquired into more and more by 
banks, commercial agencies, the 
Government Farm Loan Board and 
many others extending credit, in 
their credit forms. One large retail 
store measures small credits by the 
amount of life insurance premiums 
a customer pays annually, consider- 
ing that the family paying $50 a 
year is probably good for a $50 
credit. 

Partly because of the uncertainty 
of life and the necessity for elimi- 
nating this factor, corporations have 
grown up where the life of no one 
person is of great value. These 
artificial persons—corporations—do 
not die as do individuals, and in 


them, in many cases, the element of . 


human life need not be greatly con- 
sidered. The greater organizations 
have eliminated dependence upon 
any one man or a few men having 
in their organizations, or being able 
to secure, lives to replace those lost 
by death or from any other cause. 
Yet even among our largest cor- 
porations there are some where the 
death of one man may affect credit. 
Emerson said: “Every great insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man.” The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the House of Morgan and 
the Carnegie Steel Company are in- 
stitutions that were due, at their 
start at least, to a single personality, 
even though now permanently per- 
petuated by the addition of others, 
The house of A. T. Stewart was 
prosperous under Stewart, decadent 
under Judge Hilton, and, again, 
more than ever prosperous under 
the present owner, John Wana- 
maker. Indeed, in any business 
good-will, which is affected or even 
terminates abruptly by death, is a 


practical ingredient of value. The 
late Hon. P. C. Knox said: 

“Good-will is property capable of 
being appraised, bought and sold. 
In many cases it is the main ingre- 
dient of value. It represents all the 
struggle, industry, tact and judg- 
ment that make success. In esti- 
mating the worth of a business it 
is not infrequently reckoned more 
valuable than the building and ma- 
chinery that make up the physical 
plant.” 

E. H. Harriman’s reported illness 
caused a shrinkage of eight million 
dollars in Harriman securities; the 
Gould lines depreciated heavily 
after his death, and there have been 
many times when the rumored ill- 
ness or death of single individuals 
affected the entire market. These 
cases, of course, are exceptional and 
the value of such men so great as to 
be impossible to be covered by any 
amount of life insurance that might 
be secured, and may be dismissed 
from general consideration exeept 
to illustrate the point that even our 
largest institutions are often af- 
fected by the death of one man. 

Suppose that it was the usual 
practice that in the case of any 
death the debts were buried with 
the debtor. That upon the death 
of the owners of all mortgaged 
homes the mortgages were extin- 
guished; upon the death of all in- 
dividuals in active business the 
current liabilities were at once paid ; 
upon the death of any partner the 
cash representing his interest was 
immediately available and the sur- 
vivors owned the business free from 
the claims of the widow, and the 
widow had cash instead of the in- 
terest in the business that her late 
husband was no_ longer connected 
with; that in case of the death of 
the maker of individual paper, cash 
lifting it was at once paid to the 
bank or to those holding it—what 
would be the total effect upon busi- 
ness credit? 

The shock upon credit of death 
is often the greatest shock to any 
given business, because while the 
payment of the existing personal 
debts is arbitrarily extended by laws 
of various states for one or more 
years after death, credit is affected 
at once. Everyone interested in 
the credit of such a concern im- 
mediately considers the effect of 
the death; and it is obvious that if, 
added to the death of a valuable 
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member of a concern, the supply 
of credit is immediately checked, 
the double shock is great. 

The shrinkage due to this com- 
bination of the death of an owner 
and the consequent check to credit 
is often great. Consider an average 
business—grocery, dry-goods house, 
etc.—carrying a good line of assets, 
having a very reasonable amount 
of debts to banks and wholesalers 
and where the principal income is 
due to the management of its head. 
The death of the firm may not fol- 
low the death of the individual im- 
mediately; it may continue under 
the less able direction of widow, 
children or partners, only to dwindle 
and gradually die. But if the busi- 
ness could be cleared of debt, its 
value to the family or heirs of the 
deceased would be very different 
from its value when otherwise it 
was known that credits that ordi- 
narily might have been continued 
would be pressed for payment. 
The value of any property where 
it is known it must be sold and that 
of the same property when it can 
be held for the best price is quite 
different. It is because life insur- 
ance immediately—not after the ad- 
ministration of an estate is con- 
cluded—replaces this loss that falls 
upon death that it is peculiarly 
valuable. 

Would not the problems of many 
bankers be happily simplified if 
every customer who died buried his 
debts with him, and his banker 
dealt with a family, partner and 
heirs with assets free from all debts? 


Sharing with Employees 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, 
whose head office is at 774 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, has a custom of assembling its 
stockholders annually to hear at first 
hand the report of its president. This 
year the meeting was held at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, when 1,500 stockholders, 
employees and guests enjoyed a dinner, 
concert and dance. 

“One of the main purposes of this din- 
ner,” said President Nathan S. Jonas in 
his annual address, “has been to try to 
secure this active and ideal relationship 
between stockholders and company.” 

Mr. Jonas announced that the com- 
pany will continue a profit-sharing ar- 
rangement with its employees whereby 
the employees will receive the same div- 
idends on the amount of salary received 
as stockholders on their stock; and that 
no general decrease in salaries of em- 
ployees is contemplated. 


Bank Loans and Discounts 
Suggestions for Speakers by the Committee on Public Education 


N the Bible story of the Ten 
Talents the fact is related that 
when the lord of the vineyard 

returned after a long journey and 
called his servants together for a 
reckoning there was one man to 
whom he had given one talent who 
returned to his master only the 
bare principal. He had not in- 
vested it in any way that would 
yield returns. Like some miserly 
people today, he had simply hidden 
the money where it benefited no- 
body—neither himself nor his mas- 
ter nor the community at large. 
The lord of the vineyard was 
righteously indignant and called 
the one unprofitable servant 
“wicked” and “slothful.” His lord- 
ship demanded to know why the 
money had not been put to the ex- 
changers in order that the amount 
loaned might have been returned 
with interest. Thus was pro- 
claimed the principle upon which 
modern bank loans and discounts 
are based. While the word “loan” 
is a word of broader meaning than 
“discount,” as the terms are gener- 
ally defined in dictionaries, bank- 
ing practice has resulted in the 
application of the word “discount” 
to loans to customers on commer- 
cial paper, and the term “loan” is 
generally restricted to demand and 
time loans secured by the pledge 
of “collateral” consisting of stocks, 
bonds, warehouse receipts, bills of 
lading or other documents  con- 
taining title to tangible property 
that may be sold if necessary to 
provide funds for the payment of 
the loan when due. Such loans 
are termed “collateral loans.” The 
word “discount” as used in banking 
refers to interest deducted or col- 
lected in advance. For example, 
in discounting a note for $1,000 
payable four months after date at 
6 per cent., the bank discounting 
the note would credit the holder 
with $980 in advance, instead of 
requiring the payment of $1,020, 
the sum of principal and interest, 
at the time. of maturity. 
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How Credit Works 


When you deposit a thousand 
dollars in any bank, the banker 
doesn’t segregate your money. He 
uses it as a basis or background of 
credit upon which he may operate 
his business. Experience has 
taught bankers that only a small 
percentage of depositors will want 
to draw out their money at the 
same time. Acting upon this 
knowledge, banks set aside as a re- 
serve fund a sufficient amount to 
cover reasonable demands of de- 
positors. The rest of the money 
on deposit is used in making loans 
to customers. In other words, 
bankers have learned how to make 
a single dollar in cash do the work 
of several dollars in credit. Did 
you ever stop to think what it 
would mean if there were no credit 
system and we had to pay spot cash 
for everything purchased? When 
a merchant wanted to buy a stock 
of goods he would have to haul the 
purchase money in a wagon as they 
did in the days of the iron dollars 
of old Rome. If there was no 
credit system people would have 
to carry so much money with them 
at all times that the crime wave of 
today would seem insignificant in 
comparison to the robberies that 
would be committed under such 
conditions. When a woman went 
shopping she would have to carry 
her strong box with her. Instead 
of all this, credit comes to the 
rescue in the case of larger business 
transactions in the form of a slip 
of paper called a “promissory 
note” that saves an endless amount 
of inconvenience. As an example 
let us suppose that A sells to B a 
bill of goods on three months’ 
credit. A does not want to wait 
until B sells the goods and gets the 
money to pay him. He therefore 
accepts B’s note and takes it to his 
bank and asks the banker to ad- 
vance the money on it. The 
banker considers B’s reliability as 
a business man, and, in substance, 
answers: “Yes, I believe B’s note 
is good. If you will indorse the 
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note (that is, promise to pay if he 
does not) I will give you cash for 
this paper evidence of B’s debt to 
you.” And, knowing that at the 
end of three months he will get 
the money from B on the note, he 
gives A the amount of it, deducting 
three months’ interest at the legal 
rate. Or he places the net amount 
to A’s credit in the bank and al- 
lows him to check against it— 
which amounts to the same thing. 
The results of the bank’s part in 
this transaction are that A has sold 
his goods and received his money; 
B has three months in which to 
raise the money to pay his obliga- 
tion; A, with the money he has re- 
ceived, can at once buy more goods 
and continue his business; the bank 
has made a just and lawful profit 
out of the deal; and the transac- 
tion has helped materially in estab- 
lishing general business equilib- 
rium. In short, like the ending 
of the good old stories of our 
youth, “everybody is happy.” This 
may seem like an intricate process, 
but hundreds of thousands of such 
transactions take place every day. 
It is through this medium of dis- 
counting notes that modern busi- 
ness is transacted. 


Promissory Notes 


When banks lend money they 
require from borrowers written 
promises termed “promissory 
notes.” As defined by the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law, “a negoti- 
able promissory note is an uncon- 
ditional promise in writing made 
by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on 
demand, or at a fixed or determin- 
able future time, a certain sum in 
money to order or-to bearer.” In 
other words, a negotiable promis- 
sory note must possess the follow- 
ing requisites: (1) it must be in 
writing and signed by the maker; 
(2) it must contain’ an uncondi- 
tional promise to pay a definite 
sum in money; (3) it must be pay- 
able on demand, or at some fixed 
or determinable future time; (4) 
it must be payable to order or to 
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bearer. A negotiable promissory 
note may be negotiated—that is 
passed from one party to another 
—either (1) by merely handing it 
from one person to another when 
the note is made payable “to 
bearer” or when the indorsement 
is “in blank,” or (2) by indorse- 
ment. The same rules govern the 
indorsement of promissory notes 
as govern the indorsement of 
checks and drafts. Notes which 
have only one person responsible 
for their payment called 
“single-name paper,” those having 
two or three responsible signers 
are called “double-name” or 
“three-name” paper. When a 
maker draws a note payable to him- 
self, it is not complete until he has 
indorsed it. Banks have various 
ways of testing the solvency of 
their borrowers. At some banks, 


it is the custom to have borrowers 
make up a statement of assets and 
liabilities when asking for a large 
loan, or, if they are regular borrow- 
ers, constantly in need of accommo- 
dation and as constantly repaying 
it, so that they have a regular 


Basis 


“ON what basis are advertising 
appropriations for banks usu- 
ally made?” is an oft-repeated in- 


quiry to which no answer can be. 


given as representing a standard 
practice. Indeed, there does not 
seem to be a standard practice, for 
while there is invariably some fixed 
standard as a basis for opening the 
question, the appropriation is usu- 
ally the resultant of many considera- 
tions. 

In the forefront among the latter 
is the belief of the dominant mind 
as to the efficacy of advertising. 
Then there is the spur of competi- 
tion, the example of competitors 
and finally the real or the supposed 
knowledge of the wealth of the 
field that the advertising appropria- 
tion may develop; and going hand 
in hand is the question of what ad- 
vertising for a bank consists of. 
One institution pins its faith to the 
publication of one expensive book 
and from that extreme of concen- 
tration there are in other banks 
ramifications which include every- 


line of trade at the bank, to re- 
quire them to make regular state- 
ments of condition to the officers 
of the institution. These state- 
ments may be made semi-annually, 
or quarterly, or even monthly, as 
the officers of the bank deem best, 
and as the activity of the business 
of the borrowers seem to require. 


Credit and Character 


Old Simonides, the wealthy mer- 
chant in the story of “Ben-Hur,” 
said, “Credit is a mantle of cloth- 
of-gold and finest silver spun for 
me by the greatest of the angels of 
men—Success.” And he was 
right. But credit signifies far 
more than success. It signifies 
trust, confidence, capacity, and— 
back of it all—character. Confi- 
dence has been one of the biggest 
assets in community building since 
time began. That men have had 
confidence in each other has_ en- 
abled them to subdue the elements, 
the forests, the hills and the plains, 
and build states and cities. Their 
confidence came in helping one an- 
other in working for a common 


goal, at the same time benefiting 
themselves and their families. 
Each man relied on the other’s 
word. When one said he would 
do a thing he was trusted to do it. 
And the man who never failed to 
keep his promises soon rose high 
in the community and the state 
as a public-spirited leader because 
all the rest had learned to have con- 
fidence in his word and judgment. 
In his private business life he was 
successful because the other busi- 
ness men—the merchant, the law- 
yer, the doctor and the banker— 
felt they could trust him. They 
had confidence in him. Character 
is the foundation of banking, and 
it is to the interest of bankers not 
only to maintain integrity among 
themselves, but to promote integ- 
rity in others. It is to their 
interest to make the world better as 
well as richer. Self-interest may 
not be the ideal motive for exalting 
the golden rule and decrying the 
golden calf, but the presence of 
self-interest does not imply the ab- 
sence of devout sincerity in preach- 
ing and practicing what is right. 


of Advertising Appropriation 


thing from conventional newspaper 
advertisements to booklets, mail- 
order plans, follow-up letters, pos- 
ters and billboards. Obviously, 
with so many diverging views as to 
the best way to get results, there is 
difficulty in establishing a common 
rule. 

Advertising has, however, be- 
come a fixed charge in almost all 
banks, and the savings banks as a 
class seem to be most rapidly be- 
coming persistent advertisers, due, 
no doubt, in a measure to the easily 
traceable returns yielded and to the 
fact that the field in which the sav- 
ings bank advertising works is in- 
exhaustible. 

The basis of an appropriation 
may be established by taking a per- 
centage of capital and surplus; or 
of deposits, or gross profits. Based 
on capital and surplus, the per- 
centage is usually 1; on deposits 
one-tenth of 1, and from 1 to even 
5 per cent. of gross profits. 

It is important to remember that 
no matter how efficient advertising 


may be, all the people cannot be 
reached by any one method or along 
one avenue. It is equally important 
to remember that with advertising 
best results are likely to follow a 
plan definitely aimed at a chosen 
object. A fair advertising appro- 
priation might easily be rendered 
negative by scattering it among 
media and by compromises between 
various plans. It is hard, perhaps 
impossible, to check results or to 
fix failures from a “scatteration’’ 
plan, and obviously there is too 
much of the guess element in mak- 
ing an appropriation for adver- 
tising based on “copy” or other 
appeals which are to be developed 
after the appropriation is made. An 
essential starter in advertising is to 
determine just whose interest is to 
be sought, and then by what means 
his attention is to be caught and his 
interest developed. Having made 
the plan and the appropriation, fight 
it out according to the plan. 
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Committees Versus Bankruptcy Courts 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr., Pu.D. 


NE of the most significant de- 
velopments of the 1920 


crisis has been the substitu- 
tion of creditors’ committees for 
the drastic, wasteful, costly and 
inefficient processes of the bank- 
ruptcy courts. The bankruptcy 
courts are obliged to make use of 
legalistic methods, which are neces- 
sarily more or less formal and in- 
flexible. The creditors’ committee, 
on the other hand, while using 
strictly legal methods (as opposed 
to legalistic) is still able to use 
business methods. If the creditors 
of an embarrassed business can get 
together and can agree upon a pol- 
icy, very much more can be saved, 
both for the creditors and for the 
business, than is ordinarily possible 
through bankruptcy proceedings. 
This method has been used on a 
great scale in the course of the 
trouble through which we have 
been passing. In the majority of 
cases, the embarrassed debtor was 
thoroughly solvent, if only he could 
be tided over the emergency. The 
problem is merely one of conserv- 
ing his quick assets, realizing on his 
slow: assets, and delaying somewhat 
the payment of his quick liabilities. 
If the various creditors can get to- 
gether and can be sure that there 
is daylight ahead, and if, further, 
they can be sure that all of them 
are being treated equitably in the 
handling of the matter, the problem 
is a simple one. This is particu- 
larly the case where the manage- 
ment has been efficient and where 
its embarrassments are due not to 
its own weakness, but to the drastic 
change in the general situation. 
Such a creditors’ committee, get- 
ting together with the management, 
working out a program which all 
recognize to be equitable and which 
all recognize to be efficient, can fre- 
quently liquidate the business quite 
as quickly and with very much less 
waste of assets than a bankruptcy 
court can do. They can conserve 
the good will of the business and 
keep it a going concern, if, as is 
usually the case, this seems de- 
sirable. In these cases, which con- 
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stitute the great majority, they stop 
far short of complete liquidation, 
and merely content themselves with 
restoring the business to a liquid 
position—that is, to a_ position 
where. current assets substantially 
exceed current liabilities, and where 
the inflow of cash exceeds the out- 
go. The creditors’ committee on 
the other hand can insist upon a 
change in management if the man- 
agement has been inefficient, and it 
can usually succeed quite as well as 
a bankruptcy court can do in finding 
a satisfactory new management if 
that is called for. It is, of course. 
difficult for either a bankruptcy 
court or a creditors’ committee to 
find a good management for a 
really bad business. 

This contrast between the meth- 
ods of the creditors’ committee and 
the methods of the bankruptcy 
court should not be interpreted as 
constituting a criticism of the 
judges who handle bankruptcy 
processes. Very many of these 
judges would themselves assent to 
the proposition. In at least one case 
a well known judge has repeatedly 
said to the parties appearing be- 
fore him with petitions in bank- 
ruptcy, “You are intelligent and 
honest men. You know how to 
handle this problem better than the 
court knows how to handle it. My 
advice to you is to get together, 
make an equitable adjustment, and 
keep out of the court. The court 
is, of course, open to you if you 
wish to come back.” 

The part played by bankers in 
these creditors’ committees has 
been a very great one. 
banks have among them usually 
constituted the major creditor in- 
terest, and in any case they have 
enjoyed the confidence of other 
creditors to such an extent that it 
has not been difficult for them to 
assume a leadership in dealing with 
the financial problem. On the other 
hand, the presence of mercantile 
creditors on a creditors’ commit- 
tee has frequently been of very 
great value in dealing with the mar- 
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keting and industrial problems with 
which the committee has to deal. 

There has been an immense 
educational gain to the banking 
fraternity in the course of these 
operations with the creditors’ com- 
mittees. Bankers have come to un- 
derstand business in a way they 
never did before—and many busi- 
ness men have come to understand 
banking as they never did before. 
The foundation for this was laid in 
the decade or two preceding, in the 
immense improvement in methods 
of procuring credit information and 
the methods of credit analysis 
which a newer generation of bank- 
ers has brought into our banking 
practices. On the accounting side, 
in so far as the use of dollar figures 
could solve credit problems, these 
new methods have gone very far 
indeed. One wholesome result of 
the present trouble will probably be 
an increased appreciation on the 
part of credit men of the need of 
supplementing the dollar figures 
given in income and capital ac- 
counts with figures which run in 
terms of physical units—yards, 
tons, pounds, bushels and the like: 
figures for physical capacity and 
physical volume of output, figures 
in physical units of supply and 
of demand, data bearing on in- 
dustrial methods and _ industrial 
processes, and so on. The disposi- 
tion, too, to make credit analysis 
run far beyond the particular firm 
under investigation, to look at 
country-wide and world-wide condi- 
tions of supply and of demand, to 
bring -into the credit problem the 
underlying economic factors affect- 
ing the expansion and contraction 
of whole industries, will also gain a 
great momentum from the experi- 
ences we have gone through. We 
are in many ways “cashing in” our 
troubles in the form of valuable 
experience — valuable experience 
which will not merely remain in 
the minds of the individuals who 
go through it, but which will be- 
come a permanent part of banking 
traditions, of banking practices and 
of banking literature. 
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World National Debts in 1921 


By O. P. AUSTIN 


Statistician, The National City Bank of New York 


ORLD national debts in 
1921 are nearly ten times 
as much as at the begin- 
ning of the war. The tabulation 
herewith presented shows the debts 
of one hundred principal countries 
and colonies of the world in the 
year preceding the war, 1913, and 
in the year of its close, 1918, also 
figures for 1919, and at the latest 
available date, 1921, wherever pos- 
sible, and in other cases 1920. The 
totals when transformed into United 
States dollars at the par value of 
the currencies of the countries 
named advanced from 43 billion 
dollars in 1913 to 205 billions in 
1918, the closing year of the war, 
295 billions in 1919, the first full 
peace year, and 383 billion dollars 
at the latest date for which figures 
are now available, indicating that 
the total of national indebtedness 
at the close of 1921 will approxi- 
mate and perhaps exceed 400 bil- 
lion dollars against the 43 billions 
of 1913. 

The interest charges on these na- 
tional debts which amounted to 
over 1¥ billion dollars per annum 
in the pre-war period are now ap- 
proximately 15 billion dollars per 
annum, though the fact that most 
of the governmental borrowings 
during and since the war have been 
drawn from their own people sug- 
gests that a larger share of the in- 
terest payments is now distributed 
at home than in the pre-war years 
when many of the national loans 
were placed in foreign countries. 

The “debt habit,” which was 
forced upon many governments 
during the war period, has been 
continued in certain countries since 
its close by the fact that govern- 
mental expenditures have been per- 
_mitted to exceed the income from 
taxation, and with the creation of 
big annual deficits the aggregate of 
debts has continued to expand even 
down to the present time and in a 
very large proportion of the one 
hundred countries named the debt 
figures of 1920-21 materially ex- 
ceed those at the close of the war. 

This “deficit habit,” caused in 
certain countries by the decrease in 


purchasing power of the currency 
in which expenses were estimated 
and taxation levied, has also re- 
sulted in further increases in the 
world’s total of paper currency, 
supplied by the great banks of issue 
to their governments to enable them 
to meet the recurring deficits, and 
a tabulation of world currencies at 
the present time would likewise 
show large increases over those 
existing at the termination of the 
war. 

All debt figures in the tabulation 
here presented have: been trans- 
formed into United States cur- 
rency at the pre-war normal value 
of the respective currencies—the 
“par of exchange”—since the fact 
that the obligations in question are 
payable at dates many years distant 
would render impossible any other 
method of estimating their value. 

Attention is especially called to 
the fact that statements of national 
debts for a given year are more dis- 
tinctly “subject to revision” than 
those relating to other subjects, by 


’ reason of the fact that debt state- 


ments of most of the important 
countries are issued at frequent in- 
tervals—monthly or quarterly—and 
the official figures issued at a given 
month or quarter of the year often 
differ in some degree from those 
officially issued at a later date of the 
same year. The figures herewith 
presented are wherever possible 
drawn from official sources and in 
other cases from standard authori- 
ties, though those for 1921 are in 
certain instances necessarily based 
upon reports appearing in the 
economic journals and daily press. 


National Debts of the World 


In United States Dollars, Reduced at Normal (Pre War) 
Value of the respective Currencies 
(000,000 omitted) 
1913 1918 1919 1921 
Million Million Million Million 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


1913° 1918 1919 1921 
Million Million Million Milli 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Brit. Colonies (S) . 
Bulgaria 


Dom. Republi 
m. Republic 
Dutch E. Indies 
Ecuador 


wi 
Switzerland. . 
Tri 


Ugan 

Union 8. Africa....... 
United Kingdom 
United 


43,362.3 205,396 295,070 


a 1912, b 1910, c 1914, d 1915, e 1016 f 1917, g ba ne 
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debt. Exclusive of internal debt not "0 State- 
ment of Minister of Finance, June 30, 1921. q Exclusive 
of arrears of interest stated in 1921 at $108,000,000. _r Ser- 
bian debt 1913. 8 Exclusive of those separately named. 
t Exclusive of railway debts stated at $430,000,000. 
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Argentina............ $732 $866 $576 $758 Venezuela............ 35 29 27 41 

Australia............. 81 1,382 1,586 1,956 Windward Islands .... 3 1 1 k 1 

ustria (j)........... 152 15,80 6,9 

Algeria.............. 35 g 35 g 35 Total............_ 382,634 
2 2 | 2 
Belgian Congo........ 53 i 67 67 i 67 
722 11,902 1,902 _ 4,670 
19 26 27 i 27 
Brit. East Africa...... 1 2 2k 2 
British Guiana........ 4 5 6 k 5 
British Honduras .... 1 1 1 1 
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Standing Committees for 1921-1922 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., Chairman. 

John H. Puelicher, president Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

bee W. Head, president Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 


eb. 

John S. Drum, president Mercantile Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

I. H. Kempner, president Texas Bank and Trust Co., Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Jr., president Girard National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

J. W. Barton, vice-president Metropolitan National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank L. Hilton, + as penne Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York, N. 


REPRESENTING Trust CoMPANY DIVISION 


J. A. House, president The Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
REPRESENTING SAVINGS BANK DIvISION 
Raymond R. Frazier, president Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Was 
REPRESENTING NATIONAL BANK DivISsIoNn 
John G. Lonsdale, president National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo 
REPRESENTING STATE BANK DIvISION 
R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


John H. Puelicher, president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Chairman. 
ve W. Head, president Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
e 
Fred A. Irish, vice-president First National Bank, Fargo, N. D. 
O. a Sams, president Merchants National Bank, Hillsboro, 
hio. 
W. E. Purd 
New 
Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Arthur V. Morton, vice-president Penna. Co. for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Meade Addison, president Planters National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
C. i McNider, president First National Bank, Mason City, 
owa. 


a vice-president Chase National Bank, 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Oscar G. Foreman, president Foreman Bros. Banking Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman. 

Andrew Smith, "secretary Indiana Bankers Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

C. W. Carey, president First National Bank, Wichita, Kan. 

vice-president Boise City National Bank, Boise, 

aho. 

Giles H. Miller, vice-president and cashier Lynchburg National 

Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Harry J. Haas, vice-president First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Chairman. 

William B. "Hughes, secretary Nebraska Bankers Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

David Irving Mead, vice-president Irving National Bank, 
New York, N. 

Charles S. McCain, vice-president Bankers Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

E. B. Wilson, 3910 Ingersoll Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

G. E. Bowerman, Executive Manager, and Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel, members ex officio. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John H. Puelicher, president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Chairman. 

E. H. Sensenich, vice-president Northwestern National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 


R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 
Orleans, 

Walter Lichtenstein, executive secretary, The First National 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

Robert B. Locke, manager Federal Reserve Bank, Detroit, 


New 


Mich. 
J. Frank Coad, president Packers National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
Carter E. Talman, assistant cashier American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION 


Ernest J. Perry, president First Fond du Lac National Bank, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Chairman. 
O. 59 Arcularius, cashier Bank of Washington, Washington, 


ie Ms Cook, president Columbia Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
betsy Hummer, president La Salle National Bank, La Salle, 


Elmer A. Onthank, president — Fund National Bank, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT LARGE 


H. president First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
ali 

~~ ig Johnston, president Chemical National Bank, New 
ork, N. 

John W. Staley, president Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

George Woodruff, president First National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 

Oscar Wells, president First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


COMMERCE AND MARINE COMMISSION 


Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., Chairman. 

John McHugh, vice-president Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, N. Y 

Lewis E. Pierson, pe of board, Irving National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles H. Sabin, chairman of board, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Daniel G. Wing, president First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president Merchants Loan and Trust Co., 
Chicago, 

= A. Law, president First National Bank, Philadelphia, 


F. ‘Watts, president First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. R. Kraus, vice-president and executive manager The Union 
Trust Co., ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert F. Maddox, president Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

M. E. ‘Ailes, president Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Richard S. Hawes, senior vice-president First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

ee Sartori, president Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

J president Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 


John L. Hamilton, president Equitable Securities Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION 
M. A. Traylor, president First Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 


cago, Ill., Chairman. 
Paul M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Walter W. Head, president Omaha ’ National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb. 
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H. kw ee president First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
ali 
Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth -Third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
A. Adams, president Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Savings and Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gye +: vice-president National City Bank, New 
ork, N. 
A. L. Aiken, president National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 
R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans, 
John W. Staley, president Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Waldo — president National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Joseph Hirsch, president Corpus Christi National Bank, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Chairman. 

F. N. Shepherd, director Empire National Bank, Lewiston, 
Idaho (address for mail: Mills Bldg., Washing, D. C.). 
— M. Smith, president Bank of North Lake, North Lake, 

is. 

E. J. Bodman, vice-president and secretary Union and Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Charles B. Lewis, president Fourth National Bank, Macon, Ga. 

Will C. Gordon, vice-president Farmers Savings Bank, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

W. G. Edens, vice-president Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., 
York, N. Y., Chairman. 

M. E. Holderness, vice-president First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fred. W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

a | B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co., 
Ill. 


New 


Chicago, 


W. R. Morehouse, cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank B. Yetter, vice-president Iowa National Bank, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Charles Cason, Chemical National Bank, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


Charles DeB. Claiborne, vice-president _Whitney- Central Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, La., Chairman. 

— ‘president Commerce National Bank, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

E. M. Wing, president Batavian National Bank, LaCrosse, Wis. 

James S. Peters, vice-president Bank of Manchester, Manches- 
ter, Ga. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president American Exchange National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION 


Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Chairman. 

W. P. Andrews, vice-president First National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

F. N. Briggs, president Interstate Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 

Edward Buder, vice-president and treasurer Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert B. Clark, active vice-president The Bank of Tupelo, 
Tupelo, Miss. 

Walter P. Gardner, vice- beng j New Jersey Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles S. Hichborn, president First National Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Maine. 

president Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, 
5G. 
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Ray Nyemaster, vice-president American Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, Davenport, Iowa. 

J. A. Ormond, cashier Citizens State Bank, Marianna, Fla. 

Charles L. Schenck, vice-president The Peoples Trust Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Chairman. 
State chairmen are as follows: 

Alabama—E. C. Melvin, president Selma National 
Selma. 

Arizona—R. N. Fredericks, president Prescott State Bank, 
Prescott. 

Arkansas—Charles S. McCain, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Co., Little Rock. 

California—W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—F. N. Briggs, president Interstate Trust Co., 
Denver. 

Connecticut—R. La Motte Russell, president Manchester Trust 
Co., South Manchester. 

Delaware—Charles R. Miller, president Farmers Bank, Wil- 
mington. 

District of Columbia—George O. Walson, president Liberty 
National Bank, Washington. 

Florida—J. A. Ormond, cashier Citizens State Bank, Mari- 


Bank, 


anna. 
Georgia—E. C. Smith, vice-president Griffin Banking Co., 


Griffin. 

Idaho—F. F. Johnson, vice-president Boise City National 
Bank, Boise. 

a B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co. 

ica 

A. Morris, vice-president and cashier Fair- 
mount State Bank, Fairmount. 

Iowa—Ray Nyemaster, vice-president American Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Davenport. 

Kansas—E. E. Mullaney, president Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Hill 

Kentucky—J. N . Kehoe, president Bank of Maysville, Mays- 
ville. 

Louisiana—J. W. Bolton, president Rapides Bank and Trust 
Co., Alexandria. 

Maine—Charles S. Hichborn, president First National Granite 
Bank, Augusta. 

Maryland—John W. Ennis, cashier Pocomoke City National 
Bank, Pocomoke City. 

Massachusetts—J. H. Soliday, president Franklin Savings 

ank, Boston. 

Michigan—V. T. Barker, president Home Savings Bank, Kala- 
mazoo. 

ae ane A. Bennett, cashier First National Bank, Ren- 
ville. 

Mississippi—Robert B. Clark, active vice-president The Bank 
of Tupelo, Tupelo. 

Missouri—Edward Buder, vice-president and treasurer Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Montana—P. B. Bartley, vice-president Conrad Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Helena. 

Nebraska—W. A. Taylor, vice-president Franklin County Bank, 
Hildreth. 

Nevada—Vacancy. 

New Hampshire—Vacancy. 

New Jersey—Walter P. Gardner, vice-president New Jersey 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Jersey City. 

New Mexico—D. T. Hoskins, vice-president First National 
Bank, Las Vegas. 

New York—Charles L. Schenck, vice-president The Peoples 
Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Joseph B. Ramsey, president First National 
Bank, Rocky Mount. 

North Dakota—E. Beissbarth, president First National Bank, 
Brinsmade. 

Ohio—E. L. Coen, vice-president Erie County Banking Co., 
Vermilion. 

Oklahoma—H. A. McCauley, president Sapulpa State Bank, 
Sapulpa. 
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Oregon—E. H. Sensenich, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—George D. Edwards, vice-president Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—Henry L. Wilcox, vice-president National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence. 

South Carolina—J. P. Matthews, president Palmetto National 
Bank, Columbia. 

South Dakota—D. B. Johnson, vice-president Sioux Falls Sav- 
ings Bank, Sioux Falls. e 

Tennessee—A. R. Dodson, cashier Merchants State Bank, 
Humboldt. 

Texas—W. P. Andrews, vice-president First National Bank, 
Fort Worth. 

Utah—Frank B. Cook, president Columbia Trust Co., 
Lake City. 

Vermont—George H. V. Allen, president Allen National 
Bank, Fair Haven. 

Virginia—Giles H. Miller, vice-president and cashier Lynch- 
burg National Bank, Lynchburg. 

Washington—H. C. Lucas, president Yakima Trust Co., 
Yakima. 

West Virginia—R. E. Talbott, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Philippi. 

Wisconsin—Walter E. Sprecher, cashier State Bank, Inde- 
pendence. 

Wyoming—Sumner Miller, cashier Pine Bluffs State Bank, 
Pine Bluffs. 


In addition to the names listed above, the State Legislative Coun- 
cil is composed of the presidents and first vice-presidents of the 
divisions and sections, ae the vice-presidents of the Association and 
of the Trust Company, Savings Bark, National Bank and State Bank 
Divisions in each state. The By-Laws provide that in each state the 
elective Executive Council member of the State Legislative Council 
(or if there be no such member, the state vice-president of the Assoc’- 
ation) shall be chairman of a sub-committee to be composed of the 
members of the State Legislative Council in that state and such 
other members as the state chairman shall appoint. 


Salt 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


A. E. Adams, president First National Bank, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Chairman. 

Oliver C. Fuller, president First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. W. Hoopes, vice-president South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas. 

J. B. McCargar, vice-president Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Charles R. Miller, president Farmers Bank, Wilmington, Del. 

George O. Walson, peeeitent Liberty National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


A. E. Adams, president First National Bank, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Chairman. 
State chairmen of Federal Legislative Council are as fol’ows : 

Alabama—E. C. Melvin, president Selma National Bank, 
Selma. 

Arizona—R. N. Fredericks, president Prescott State Bank, 
Prescott. 

Arkansas—V. C. Pettie, vice-president England National Bank, 
Little Rock. 

California—J. B. McCargar, vice-president Crocker National 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Colorado—Frank J. Denison, vice-president Hamilton National 
Bank, Denver. 

Connecticut—R. La Motte Russell, president Manchester Trust 
Co., South Manchester. 

Delaware—Charles R. Miller, president Farmers Bank, Wil- 
mington. 

District of Columbia—George O. Walson, president Liberty 
National Bank, Washington. 

Florida—J. A. Ormond, cashier Citizens State Bank, Mari- 
anna. 
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Georgia—Joseph S. Calhoun, president First National Bank, 
Cartersville. 

Idaho—F. F. Johnson, vice-president Boise City National 
Bank, Boise. 

Illinois—W. S. Rearick, president of Bank of Skiles, Rearick 
& Co., Ashland. 


‘Indiana—Charles L. Zigler, cashier First National Bank, South 


Bend. 

Iowa—John A. Cavanagh, president Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Kansas—C. L. Brokaw, vice-president and cashier Commercial 
National Bank, Kansas City. 

Kentucky—Eugene E. Hoge, president State National Bank, 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana—J. W. Bolton, president Rapides Bank and Trust 
Co., Alexandria. 

Maine—Charles S. Hichborn, president First National Granite 
Bank, Augusta. 

Maryland—John W. Ennis, cashier Pocomoke City National 
Bank, Pocomoke City. 

Massachusetts—E. A. Onthank, president Safety Fund Na- 
tional Bank, Fitchburg. 

Michigan—Gus Hill, president First National Exchange Bank, 
Port Huron. 

Minnesota—C. L. Hansen, president First National Bank, 
Thief River Falls. 

Mississippi—G. J. Hauenstein, cashier First National Bank, 
Hattiesburg. 

Missouri—R. R. Calkins, vice-president American National 
Bank, St. Joseph. 

Montana—R. J. Covert, president Merchants National Bank, 
Billings. 

Nebraska—Ford E. Hovey, president Stock Yards National 
Bank, Omaha. 

Nevada—Vacancy. 

New Hampshire—Vacancy. 

New Jersey—Elwood S. Bartlett, cashier Atlantic City Na- 
tional Bank, Atlantic City. 

New Mexico—D. T. Hoskins, vice-president First National 
Bank, Las Vegas. 

New York—Delmer Runkle, president Peoples National Bank, 
Hoosick Falls. 

North Carolina—J. Elwood Cox, president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, High Point. 

North Dakota—R. E. Barron, president Second National 
Bank, Minot. 

Ohio—A. E. Adams, president First National Bank, Youngs- 
town. 

Oklahoma—Guy C. Robertson, vice-president First National 
Bank, Lawton. 

Oregon—E. H. Sensenich, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—David Barry, cashier First National Bank, 
Johnstown. 

Rhode Island—Henry L. Wilcox, vice- -president National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence. 

South Carolina—J. P. Matthews, president Palmetto National 
Bank, Columbia. 

South Dakota—J. A. Pritzkau, president American National 
Bank, Redfield. 

Tennessee—Charles A. Lyerly, president First National Bank, 
Chattanooga. 

Texas—J. W. Hoopes, vice-president South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston. 

Utah—Frank B. Cook, president Columbia Trust Co., 
Lake City. 

Vermont—George H. V. Allen, president Allen National Bank, 
Fair Haven. 

Virginia—Giles H. Miller, vice-president. and cashier Lynch- 
burg National Bank, Lynchburg. 

Washington—J. A. Swalwell, president Union National Bank, 
Seattle. 

West Virginia—R. E. Talbott, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Philippi. 
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Wisconsin—Oliver C. Fuller; president First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—Sumner Miller, cashier Pine Bluffs State Bank, 
Pine Bluffs. 


In addition to the names listed above, the Federal Legislative 
Council is composed of the presidents and first vice-presidents of the 
divisions and sections, and the vice-presidents of the Association and 
of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, National Bank and State Bank 
Divisions in each state. The By -Laws pe Fed that in each state the 
elective Executive Council aouber of the Federal Legislative Council 
(or if there be no such member, the state vice-president of the Associ- 
ation) shall be chairman of a sub-committee to be composed of the 
members of the Federal Legislative Council in that state and such 
other members as the state chairman shall appoint. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FOR TERRITORIES 


Avaska—J. R. Heckman, president Miners and Merchants 
Bank, Ketchikan. 

CANAL ’ZonE—Douglas Bradford, manager American Foreign 
Banking Corp., Cristobal. 

Hawau—C. H. Cooke, president Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Hon- 
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Porto Rico—B. O. Clark, manager National City Bank of 
N. Y., San Juan. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


S. Denniston, general manager Denniston & Co., 

az. 

CanapA—Sir Herbert S. Holt, 
Canada, Montreal. 

Cuina—Frank J. Raven, president American Oriental Bank- 
ing Corp., Shanghai. 

Costa Rica—H. P. Urich, manager Royal Bank of Canada, 
San Jose. 

Cuspa—R. de Arozarena, manager Royal Bank of Canada, 
Havana. 

GUATEMALA=Julio Clermont, Clermont & Co., Guatemala. 

IsL— oF Prnes—Robert Irwin Wall, president National Bank 
and Trust Co., Nueva Gerona. 

Mexico—J. Lacaud, president Banque Francaise du Mexique, 
Mexico City. 


president Royal Bank of 


olulu. 


PuiipPINE IsLANDS—E. Sendres, president Bank of the Phil- 


ippine Islands, Manila. 


Mellons Give to University 


“The Henry C. Frick Acres,” a 
fourteen-acre plot ‘in the heart of 
civic Pittsburgh, has been secured 
by the. University of Pittsburgh 
from the Henry C. Frick estate 
through the efforts of Secretary of 
the Treasury A. W. Mellon and his 
brother, R. B. Mellon. The pur- 
chase price was $1,500,000, and of 


this figure Secretary A. W. Mellon - 


and Mr. R. B. Mellon have paid 
$100,000. The property lies be- 
tween the university and Carnegie 
Institute, and on it there will be 
erected laboratories dedicated to 
chemistry, physics, mathematics 
and biology. 

Some years ago the Mellons made 
a gift to the university which re- 
sulted in the opening of the Mellon 
Institute of Research as a part of 
the university. 

John G. Bowman, Chancellor of 
the University, says it is the inten- 
tion to make the university “the 
world center in scientific teaching 
and research.” The laboratories 
will be housed in a community of 
buildings constructed of the finest 
materials obtainable, and of a de- 
sign of architecture that will make 
them among the most notable in the 
world. They will be designed “ 
translate industrial success into 
terms of human happiness, stability 
and spiritual strength.” The ex- 
ecutors of Mr. Frick’s estate 
dropped $1,000,000 from the price 
when it became known that it was 
to be used for the university. 


PanamMa—J. A. Arango, manager Banco Nacional, Panama. 


VENEZUELA—C. Vicentini, manager Cuidad Bolivar Branch, 


Royal Bank of Canada. 


State Secretaries Section 


RESIDENT McADAMS has taken 

up with the Section the matter of co- 
operation in connection with the meet- 
ings of the state associations in order to 
avoid conflict of dates. In setting forth 
the advantages of having meetings in 
certain sections in close succession, he 
has called attention to how much easier 
it would be to secure a speaker of real 
merit from another section of the country 
if he could on the same trip make three or 
four addresses rather than be away from 
home several days in order to speak once. 
He has suggested that the various states 
be divided into groups of six or eight 
and that the secretaries of these states 
be requested to arrange for their meet- 
ings along the lines mentioned. 


Calls for Statements 


For several years past national banks 
have been required to submit to the 
Comptroller of the Currency six state- 
ments of their condition annually. The 
calls have been issued about the same 
time each year and with a knowledge of 
the dates in any one twelve-month period 
it has been possible to foretell approxi- 
mately the dates of calls for the suc- 
ceeding year. 

In each of the last several years the 
Comptroller has issued one more call 
than the minimum requirement of the 
law. The statute directs that “Every 
association shall make to the Comptroller 
of the Currency not less than five reports 
during each year.” 

This number would be changed by a 
bill introduced by Representative Law- 
rence and now pending before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 
would require no fewer than three re- 
ports each year. No other provisions of 
the present statute would be altered, leav- 


President McAdams has also requested 
the secretaries to arrange for the meet- 
ings of the A. B. A. members to be held 
in the morning rather than at the close 
of a convention session, when everyone 
is tired and anxious to get away. 

It has been decided to hold the elev- 
enth annual conference of the presidents, 
vice-presidents and secretaries of the 
Central States associations on Monday 
and Tuesday, March 20-21, 1922, in the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted 
at the last meeting, the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries of all the 
state bankers associations in the coun- 
try are invited in order to make this a 
general conference. 


ing with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency the exercise of the same discretion 
as now lodged with him, viz., the calling 
for such additional reports as his judg- 
ment indicates are necessary. 


H. J. McClung, of Phoenix, recently 
was elected president of the Arizona 
Central Bank of Flagstaff. Mr. McClung 
has been a member of the board of 
directors of the Arizona Central Bank 
ever since interests closely allied with 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank effected a merger of the Arizona 
Central Bank with the Citizens Bank 
of Flagstaff. 

Mr. McClung has for many years been 
president of the Phoenix National Bank 
at Phoenix. He will retain his position 
as president of the Phoenix National, 
although devoting the greater part of 
his time for the present to the financial 
affairs of the Arizona Central Bank, 


Indorsement in Blank Followed 
by Special Indorsement 


A certificate of deposit was pay- 
able to and indorsed in blank by A, 
was specially indorsed by B to C, 
stolen from the mail, the special in- 
dorsement erased and the certifi- 
cate negotiated to an innocent pur- 
chaser for value who brings suit 
against the issuing bank thereon. 
Opinion: Under Section 9 (5) of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
the certificate when stolen was not 
payable to bearer as neither the 
only nor the last indorsement was 
in blank; therefore, although the 
special indorsement was erased, the 
purchaser did not acquire bearer 
paper and cannot recover as a 
holder in due course. Section 40 of 
the N.I. Act under which paper 
payable to bearer, although in- 
dorsed specially, may nevertheless 
be further negotiated by delivery, 
deemed inapplicable. 


From Michigan—November 30, 1920, 
we issued Certificate of Deposit to Mr. 
A for the sum of $888.42. A imme- 
diately indorsed and cashed the certifi- 
cate at the B bank, which stamped on the 
back the following indorsement: 

Pay to the order of the First 
National Bank, Michigan. 


All prior endorsements guaran- 
teed. B bank. 

B bank mailed the certificate to the 
First Nat. Bank and that night it was 
stolen from the mail pouch at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Subsequently, we issued a 
duplicate to A. After being taken from 
the mail pouch, the indorsement of B 
Bank was erased by some chemical 
process. Last week we were sued on the 
original certificate and the plaintiff claims 
to be a holder in due course and for 
value. Are we liable on the original 
certificate ? 

The case presented is that of a 
negotiable certificate of deposit, 
first made payable to bearer by be- 
ing indorsed in blank by the payee, 
following which the instrument was 
specially indorsed by the purchaser 
from the payee to a Michigan bank. 
The certificate having been stolen 
from the mail and the special in- 
dorsement erased, the question is 
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General Counsel 


whether a subsequent innocent pur- 
chaser of the certificate can enforce 
payment of the certificate as a 
holder in due course. This will de- 
pend upon whether the certificate 
was payable to bearer when pur- 
chased. 

It was a rule of the common law 
that the bona fide holder of an in- 
strument indorsed in blank ac- 
quired the legal title by such in- 
dorsement in blank and that he 
might strike out the names of all 
subsequent indorsers whether 
such indorsements were special or 
not, and recover from the maker 
of the instrument merely by prov- 
ing the handwriting of the payee. 
Smith v. Clarke, Peake, 225. 
The theory of this case and 
of other cases to like effect was 
that the indorsement of the payee 
in blank made the instrument 
payable to bearer and no subse- 
quent holder could restrain its ne- 
gotiability by a special indorse- 
ment. 

The English Bills of Exchange 
Act abrogated the rule of Smith v. 
Clarke by section 8 (3) in which 
it was provided that “a bill is pay- 
able to bearer which is expressed 
to be so payable or on which the 
only or last indorsement is in 
blank.” Judge Chalmers, the 
draftsman of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, states in his annotations that 
this subsection “was intended to 
bring the law into accordance with 
the mercantile understanding by 
making a special indorsement con- 
‘trol a previous indorsement in 
blank;” for it is obvious ~ that 
where the last indorsement on an 
instrument payable to order is a 
special indorsement, the instru- 
ment is not payable to bearer under 
this provision as neither the only 
nor the last indorsement of the in- 
strument is in blank. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
in Section 9 (5) copied the rule 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, pro- 
viding that the instrument is pay- 
able to bearer “(5) when the only 
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or last indorsement is an indorse- 
ment in blank.” Were this the only 
provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, it would be clear that 
the certificate in question, when 
negotiated to the innocent pur- 
chaser after it had been stolen, was 
not payable to bearer because there 
was a special indorsement follow- 
ing the blank indorsement, al- 
though, it is true, the same had ° 
been erased. 

But in addition to Section 9 (5) 
the Negotiable Instruments Act 
further provides by Section 40 that: 
“Where an instrument, payable to 
bearer, is indorsed specially, it may 
nevertheless be further negotiated 
by delivery ; but the person indors- 
ing specially is liable as indorser 
to only such holders as make title 
through his indorsement.” This 
section virtually re-enacts the 
Smith v. Clarke rule which Section 
9 (5) was intended to abrogate. 
It is not in the English Act. It is 
clearly repugnant to Section 9 (5) 
and was doubtless inserted in the 
Negotiable Instruments Act by the 
draftsman to perpetuate the Smith 
v. Clarke rule without a clear un- 
derstanding that Section 9 (5), 
copied from the English Act, was 
intended to abrogate that rule. 
Competent authorities declare that 
Section 40 should be repealed and 
the law made clear that the holder 
of an instrument indorsed in blank 
may change it from bearer to or- 
der paper by a subsequent special 
indorsement. But so long as the 
two sections remain in the Act, the 
only way they can be reconciled 
is to draw a distinction between (1) 
instruments originally made pay- 
able to order and changed to bearer 
by an indorsement in blank and 
(2) instruments on their face made 
payable to bearer and to confine 
the operation of Section 40 to the 
last stated class, so that an instru- 
ment originally payable to bearer 
on its face could not be subse- 
quently changed or restricted by a 
special indorsement to order of a 
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particular person, but would re- 
main payable to bearer and nego- 
tiable by delivery. 

In the case stated by you the 
certificate was not on its face made 
payable to bearer but was drawn 
payable to order and then indorsed 
in blank. Following this it was 
specially indorsed. I think in such 
a case Section 9 (5) of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act would 
operate so that the instrument when 
stolen no longer retained its bearer 
character but was payable to order 
of a specified payee. In such case 
an innocent purchaser could not, it 
would seem, acquire the rights of a 
holder in due course, even though 
the special indorsement was unlaw- 
. fully erased and the instrument had 
the appearance of bearer paper be- 
cause the only indorsement which 
appeared thereon was an indorse- 
ment in blank. 

If this view is correct, your bank 
is not liable on the original certi- 
ficate because the plaintiff cannot 
be a holder in due course as he 
claims. 


Non-Liability of Pledgee for 
Warehouse Charges 


Cotton was placed in a ware- . 
house by the owner who pledged 
the warehouse receipts to a bank 


for a loan. The cotton was de- 
stroyed by fire and the insurance 
held by the bank was not sufficient 
to cover the amount of the loan. 
The borrower is insolvent. The 
bank questions its liability for stor- 
age charges up tothe time of 
the fire. Opinion: The pledgee 
of a warehouse receipt does not 
merely by reason of his qualified 
ownership become liable to the 
warehouseman for storage of the 
goods prior to his taking possession 
or exercising control and manage- 
ment of the property; hence in this 
case no liability for storage was 
incurred by the pledgee bank. 


From Arkansas—We have a customer 
who had a lot of cotton destroyed in a 
compress fire several weeks ago, we 
holding the warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral for the loan. The insurance pol- 
icies were loss payable to this institution. 
We have collected the entire proceeds 
from the Insurance Companies, which 
amount was insufficient to pay the 
amount due this institution. The cus- 
tomer is insolvent at this time and we 
desire to know if the Compress Company 
can hold this bank liable or responsible 


for the amount due them for storage, etc., 
up until the time of the fire. Or suppose 
the party was solvent could we be held? 


The rule appears to be that the 
pledgee of a warehouse receipt does 
not merely by reason of his quali- 
fied ownership of the receipt be- 
come liable to the warehouseman 
for the storage of the goods but he 
is not entitled to take possession of 
the goods unless he pays the stor- 
age charges. Driggs v. Dean, 167 
N. Y., 121. In this case the New 
York Court of Appeals held: 

A person to whom a warehouse 
receipt has been transferred by in- 
dorsement and delivery, as collat- 
eral security, is vested with a quali- 
fied title which gives him the right 
to take possession of the property 
upon the surrender and cancellation 
of the receipt. The right that he 
acquires is not an absolute title, 
for the owner may redeem and the 
right of possession is subject to the 
liens of the warehouseman for 
storage. The holder of a ware- 
house receipt as collateral does not 
by reason of his having the pos- 
session of the receipt necessarily 
become bound for the storage of 
the property. It is true he has a 
qualified title and he may, if he so 
elects, take or reduce the property 
to possession upon payment of the 
storage. He, however, is not bound 
to take possession of the property 
or to pay the charges thereon. 

The court further held that the 
pledgee of the receipt has the right 
to ascertain and determine whether 
there is property on storage repre- 
sented by the receipt and to inquire 
of the warehouseman as to the 
amount of claims held against the 
property for storage and to ex- 
amine it for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it was of value 
sufficient to meet the charges be- 
fore taking possession. If after 
ascertaining these facts the pledgee 
takes possession, either actual or 
constructive, or does any act indi- 
cating a purpose to take the control 
and management of the property, 
the pledgee thereafter becomes 
liable for the subsequent storage 
of the property. 

Applying the law as thus stated 


‘to the case submitted by you, the 


cotton covered by warehouse re- 
ceipts pledged to you as collateral 
was destroyed by fire before you 
did any act indicating a purpose to 
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take control or possession of the 
cotton; therefore your bank, as 
pledgee, would not be liable for 
storage charges whether or not 
your customer is solvent or in- 
solvent. 


Drawee’s Recovery of Payment 
on Forged Indorsement Not 
Barred By Drawer’s 
Negligence 


The holder of a check upon 
which an indorsement is forged 
cannot defend against liability for 
money received thereon upon the 
ground that the drawer’s negligence 
was responsible for the forgery and 
that the check is properly charge- 
able by the drawee bank to the 
drawer’s account., Such negligence 
is solely a matter of defense for the 
drawee bank of which it may, but 
is not obliged to, avail. 

From New Jersey—A customer of this 
bank made three checks payable to a 
certain supply dealer which were never 
delivered but an employee of the cus- 
tomer forged the indorsement of the 
payee, cashed the checks with a local 
merchant and they were paid by this bank 
through the clearing house. The local 
merchant refuses to refund the money 
to this bank on the ground that our cus- 
tomer was negligent in permitting the 
employee to run his business and con- 
ceal the forgeries and that he allowed a 
considerable time to elapse after he dis- 
covered the forgeries, before he made 
the same known, in the interim the em- 
ployee having had opportunity to make 
away with his property. Assuming this 
bank could legally charge these checks to 
its customer’s account because of his 
negligence, is it obliged to do so? Can it 
not waive such negligence and recover 
from the holder who received payment 
because of the forged indorsements? 


This question is virtually an- 
swered by the recent decision of the 
Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey in Sprague v. West 
Hudson County Trust Co., 114 Atl. 
(N.J.) 344. In that case the in- 
dorsements of checks payable to 
specified payees were forged by an 
employee of the drawer, negotiated 
and paid by the bank upon which 
drawn, under circumstances which 
might have been held to have made 
the depositor negligent in its duty 
to the bank. The purchaser of the 
checks sought to enjoin the bank 
from repaying the amount to its 
depositor, until it had been legally 
determined that the bank was liable 
to its depositor thereon, basing his 
suit on the theory that if the checks 
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were chargeable to the depositor 
because of the latter’s negligence, 
the purchaser would not be com- 
pelled to reimburse the bank. The 
court, however, denied the injunc- 
tion and held that the duty of care 
owing by the depositor was solely 
to the bank, by whom alone the de- 
fense of negligence could be in- 
voked. The court said: 

“When the bank has paid on a 
forged indorsement, it must ordi- 
narily make good ‘to its depositor, 
and then stands as to all indorse- 
ments below that of the forger as a 
holder in due course. In the pres- 
ent case the writers of the indorse- 
ment immediately below the forged 
one are seeking to intrude into the 
relation between the bank and its 
depositor by requiring the bank, 
for their benefit, to defend against 
the depositor’s claim. This de- 
fense, in our opinion, is for the 
bank alone, and parties claiming 
under the payee have no right to 
require the bank to set it up. The 
claim of estoppel set up in the brief 
rests on the notion that Swift & 
Co. (drawers of the checks) owed 
the public, including complainants, 
some duty of care in examining 
their own accounts and returned 
vouchers. We know of no such 
rule, especially in a case where, 
with absolutely no interest in the 
matter, the complainants gratui- 
tously put their name on the back 
of these checks to let a stranger 
receive the money.” 

It follows from this that the 
drawee who pays a check upon a 
forged indorsement is not estopped 
from recovering from the holder 
who received payment. because of 
negligence of the drawer which 
would make the amount chargeable 
to him should the drawee choose 
to hold the drawer instead of the 
holder responsible. In such a case, 
the drawee is not obliged to charge 
the amount to the drawer’s ac- 
count but may recover from the 
holder. 


Computation of Interest in 
California 
By statute in California, compu- 
tation of interest for periods less 
than a year may be made on the 
basis of three hundred sixty days 
constituting a year. 


From California—We find we have 
been computing our interest by 360 day 


book and collecting on the basis of 365 
days, and would like to inquire if this 
is perfectly legal under the present leg- 
islation and if it is customary to collect 
the interest upon such a basis. 


Section 1917 of the Civil Code 
of California provides in part :— 


“In the computation of interest for a 
period less than a year, three hundred 
and sixty days are deemed to constitute a 
year.” 


It is, therefore, legal for a bank 
in California to calculate interest 
for a period less than a year upon 
the three hundred and sixty day 
basis. 

It is customary in many states, 
for banks to compute interest on 
the basis of thirty days to a month 
and this method of computation is 
generally held valid by the courts 
and in some states, as in California, 
it is expressly sanctioned by stat- 
ute; but in a few states such 
method of computation, in the ab- 
sence of statute, is held to be illegal 
where the interest taken is greater 
than the highest legal rate for a 
year. See opinions No. 2021 to 
No. 2025 inclusive in the Digest of 
Legal Opinions 1921 for statutes 
and decisions in other states. 


Recovery of Payment on Raised 
Check Where Alteration 
Apparent 


A check bearing an apparent al- 
teration in words and figures show- 
ing amount, was paid by the 
drawee to the holder, after the 
latter had called attention to the 
change, in the belief it had been 
made by the drawer. The change 
was unauthorized. Opinion: The 
drawee can recover from the 
holder, as it is no more bound to 
know or to answer as to the cor- 
rectness of the amount than is the 
holder. 


From North Dakota—A customer of 
bank No. 1 brings in a check on bank 
No. 2 in the same town for deposit. 
When making the deposit, customer calls 
attention of bank No: 1 to a certain check 
on which it appeared the figures and 
writing showing the amount of the check 
had been changed and asked that same 
be called to the attention of bank No. 2, 
the paying bank, when clearing same. 
When clearing, bank No. 1 calls atten- 
tion of bank No. 2 to this apparent 
change in the figures, and bank No. 2 
believing the check to be O.K. and think- 
ing the change had been made by the 
drawer accepts the check. 
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This check was accepted by the pay- 
ing bank on September the fifth, 1921, 
and on October thirteenth, 1921 they 
sent a registered notice to bank No. 1, 
and their customer, advising the amount 
of the check had been raised and stating 
they intended to hold them for the 
amount of the raising. 

This check was made out with lead 
pencil and it was all too evident that a 
change had been made by someone on the 
amount of the check. 

Can bank No. 2 hold bank No. 1 or 
their customer? Or is bank No. 2 guilty 
of negligence by accepting said check? 

Ordinarily, of course, money 
paid by the drawee upon a raised 
check is recoverable as money paid 
under a mutual mistake of fact as 
to which the drawee is no more 
obliged to inquire than the holder 
receiving payment. 

The question is whether the fact 
that the apparent alteration is 
called to the attention of the 
drawee bank by the holder at the 
time of receiving payment puts the 
burden of inquiry and responsibility 
for superior knowledge upon the 
drawee, so as to estop it from re- 
covering equally as where it pays 
a check upon forgery of the signa- 
ture or for insufficiency of funds, 
the facts as to which it is exclu- 
sively bound to know. 

Is the drawee any more bound 
than the holder to inquire of the 
drawer as to the genuineness of the 
check so far as its amount is con- 
cerned? 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States in Espy v. First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, 18 Wall., 
604, 622, uses this language: 
“Where there exists a suspicion 
that the check has been altered in 
the amount, or in the name of the 
payee, the proper party to be in- 
quired of is the maker of the check. 
He and he alone has the means of 
settling that question conclusively. 
The bank, as a general rule, can 
know this no better than the- party 
to whom it is presented for nego- 
tiation. It is the latter who first 
parts with his money or property 
on the faith of the check, and he 
is as much bound to diligent in- 
quiry on that question as the bank. 
The latter is held by the law. to 
know the drawer’s signature and 
the state of his account. He is no 
more bound to know or to answer 
beyond these two matters than the 
party who presents it for informa- 
tion. So if there be no suspicion of 
the fraud in raising the check, the 
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parties are equally innocent and no 
question of the relative degree of 
diligence in making inquiry on that 
subject arises between them.” 

In the light of the above, it would 
seem to follow that in the case 
stated by you the drawee bank has 
recourse upon the bank which re- 
ceived payment of the raised check 
and by accepting and paying the 
check is not guilty of such negli- 
gence as would estop it from re- 
covering. 


Forged Indorsement of Cashier’s 
Check 


A traveling salesman claiming 
to represent the P. Co. obtained a 
cashier's check payable to that com- 
pany, but with the name wrongly 
dessgnated, which he indorsed with- 
out authority and negotiated to a 
bank, which indorsed to another 
bank, both banks guaranteeing 
prior indorsements, the check being 
paid by the issuing bank. The bank 
which first cashed the, check ob- 
jects to refunding the amount be- 
cause the check was made payable 
to a name different from that of 
the. real payee. Opinion: The 


money is recoverable as money paid ° 


upon a forgery of indorsement and 
the fact that the payee was 
wrongly designated does not make 
valid the unauthorized indorsement. 
Even were the check made payable 
to a fictitious or non-existent payee, 
without knowledge of the fiction, 
the indorsement would be a for- 
gery, according to numerous cases, 
and the money recoverable. 


From Mississippi—Recently one of 
our customers purchased from us a 
cashier’s check for $25. payable to Pros- 
perity Press Co. and delivered same with 
an order for a pressing machine to one 
A.B. who represented himself as travel- 
ing salesman for Prosperity Co. Inc. of 
Syracuse, N. Y. A.B. got the check 
cashed at a neighboring bank, having 
indorsed «it Press Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. per A.B.” We received and 
paid the check in the usual course, same 
bearing two bank indorsements, each 
carrying “all prior indorsements guar- 
anteed.” Our customer has a letter from 
Prosperity Co., Inc., advising that A.B. 
does not represent them and that they 
have no such order or remittance. A.B. 
is now under arrest in a neighboring city 
charged with a similar offence and is 
wanted in numerous other places. We 
have charged the check back to the bank 
from which we received it, noting 
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“forged indorsement” but understand the 
bank that first cashed the check refuses 
to make good their guarantee of the in- 
dorsement on the ground that check is 
made payable to Prosperity Press Co. 
and so indorsed, whereas the real name 
of the firm is Prosperity Co., Inc. 

Who should lose, and what suit or 
legal steps are necessary to place the 
liability where it belongs? 

The cashier’s check having been 
paid by your bank upon a forgery 
of the indorsement, the money is 
recoverable from the bank to whom 
you paid it and that bank in turn 
has recourse upon the first bank 
which cashed the check for the 
forger. 

The fact that the check was made 
payable to the Prosperity Press 
Company and that the real name of 
the payee to whom payment was 
intended was “Prosperity Co., Inc.” 
does not make valid the unauthor- 
ized indorsement by the person who 
represented himself as the travel- 
ing salesman of the Prosperity Co., 
Inc. There was a real payee in the 
mind of the drawer of the check, 
namely, the company for whom the 
salesman claimed to be represen- 
tative and the fact that the name 
of the payee was wrongly desig- 
nated affords no basis for a claim 
that the indorsement by the travel- 
ing salesman.was not a forgery. 

Even were the fact otherwise 
and there was no company in ex- 
istence, such as is claimed to be 
represented by the salesman, and 
the check was made payable to a 
non-existent or fictitious payee 
without knowledge of the fiction, 
it has been held in numerous cases 
that where the drawer is induced 
upon representation of an impostor 
to make his check payable to a fic- 
titious name, which check is nego- 
tiated with indorsement of such 
name by the impostor, the indorse- 
ment is a forgery and the drawer 
not liable (see authorities cited in 
Digest of Legal Opinions, 1921, 
No. 1647 note). 

It follows that the amount is 
properly chargeable back by your 
bank to the bank from which you 
received the check and by that bank 
to the bank which cashed the check 
for the forger. You ask what legal 
steps are necessary to place the 
liability where it belongs. Assum- 
ing the matter cannot be settled 
amicably, it would require a law 
suit against the bank which refused 
to refund the amount. 
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Check Presented By Stranger 


A stranger presented a check to 
the drawee, made payable to J. & 
Co., and placed thereon a rubber 
stamp indorsement of the name of 
the payee, which he filled in “by” 
himself and made same payable to 
the drawee, calling for exchange 
payable to J. & Co. The bank asks 
as to tts obligation to honor a check 
so indorsed. Opinion: The bank 
is entitled to proof of authority of 
the stranger to imdorse for the 
payee, and, in the absence of such 
proof, should not pay the check or 
issue its own exchange therefor 
payable to J. & Co. 


From Mississippi—Mr. Jones, unknown 
to us, but claiming to represent J. & Co., 
a non-resident corporation, presents a 
check drawn on our bank to the order 
of J. & Co. Mr. J., upon being ques- 
tioned as to his authority to indorse 
checks payable to J. & Co., advised that 
he had the authority but failed to exhibit 
anythirg in writing to substantiate his 
claim; but did produce a rubber stamp 
and proceed to indorse the check in the 
following way: 


Mr. Jones filled in the name of this 
bank on the first line above and signed 
his name on the last line and requested 
that we give him our cashier’s check for 
a like amount - = check payable to 
the order of J. & 

Are we bound ~ honor a check in- 
dorsed as the above, and would J. & Co. 
be bound by the indorsement above, even 
if the proceeds of our cashier’s check 
should not be credited to the account 
of the drawer of the check in lieu of 
which we gave our cashier’s check. 


A bank before paying a check 
presented by a stranger is entitled 
to proof of his identity as the payee 
or where he claims to be an agent 
of the payee, proof of his authority 
to indorse the payee’s name and 
receive payment of the check. 

In the present case, this proof 
was not forthcoming—the mere 
possession of the rubber stamp was 
not such proof—and in the absence 
thereof the bank is within its rights 
if it refuses to pay the check. 

There is no obligation on the 
bank in any event to pay a check 
in exchange or by its cashier’s 
check, instead of cash, although, of 
course, it may do so if holder re- 
quests or consents. But it is an 
unsafe practice to deliver to a 
stranger, who does not prove his 


= 
for exchange payable to J. & Co. 
Go. 
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identity or authority, a cashier’s 
check made payable to the payee of 
the presented check. For author- 
ities upon the above propositions, 
see opinions 921-924, inclusive, 


“Digest of Legal Opinions, 1921.” 


Conditional Check in Payment of 
Grain 


A check given for grain ts made 
payable on condition that the grain 
is free from encumbrance and that 
title 4s in the payee, and contains 
the further agreement that if fasl- 
ure of consideration és discovered 
after payment, the holder receiving 
payment shall be accountable to the 
payor, A bank which cashes such 
checks for the payee asks as to its 
responsibility should it be dis- 
covered after payment that the 
grain was mortgaged. Opinion: 
The check is not negotiable and the 
purchasing bank would be subject 
to the agreement and liable, in the 
case stated, to the payor. The payee 
should secure the bank against such 
risk. 

From Montana—We enclose herewith 
a copy of the check used by one of our 


local elevators in payment of all grain 
received : 


$ 


(Subject to the conditions and 
terms as printed on the back 
hereof) 


..--Bu. ....Lbs, ....Wheat at 


Subject to the following terms 
and conditions: 

The payee by indorsement 
hereof certifies to having de- 
livered to the payor’s agent 
the following described mer- 
chandise, and has received pay- 
ment in full therefor. 

If any of the grain for 
which this draft is given shall 
prove to be covered by any 
chattel mortgage or other lien 

Reverse or the title of same be in a per- 
son other than the party to 
whom this draft was issued, the 
same shall in either event, be a 
sufficient reason for a refusal 
to pay the holder of this draft, 
and if discovered after payment, 


such payment shall be deemed 
an over-payment for which said 
holder to whom such payment 
is made, as well as all indorsers, 
shall be accountable to the 
payor. 


We have been in the habit of taking 
these checks directly from the vendor 
of the grain sold and the question arises 
as to whether, months later after dis- 
covering that the grain sold was mort- 
gaged, the payor would have recourse on 
us. Your opinion will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The check in question is not ne- 
gotiable, but is payable only on 
condition that the grain, which con- 
stitutes the consideration for which 
it is giveri, is free from encum- 
brances and that the title thereto is 
in the payee; and it contains the 
further agreement that if such fail- 
ure of consideration or defect in 
the payee’s title is discovered after 
the payment, the holder receiving 
payment will be accountable. 

The instrument being non-nego- 
tiable, your bank as purchaser from 
the payee would acquire no greater 
rights therein than the payee, and 
where it receives payment of such 
an instrument it would, I think, be 
bound by the agreement that the 
holder receiving payment shall be 
accountable in case of subsequent 
discovery of failure of considera- 
tion, and would be liable to the 
payor. By purchasing and collect- 
ing money upon such a conditional 
contract the bank binds itself to the 
terms thereof. It would seem that 
the payee who desires to negotiate 
such a conditional check and obtain 
the cash thereon from a _ bank 
should furnish some form of ade- 
quate security to protect the bank 
against the risk of subsequent dis- 
covery of failure of consideration. 


Partial Payment of Check 


A bank is not obliged to make 
part payment of a check in case of 
insuficient funds, but may do so if 
the holder is willing, the bank tak- 
ing up the check as a voucher. The 
customary way, however, is to re- 
turn the check marked “insufficient 
funds.” 


From Illinois—Where a bank receives 
a check for collection drawn on itself 
and the drawer has partly enough to 
pay it but not all, is it proper to pay the 
amount that is on deposit and mark on 
back of check the amount paid, and if 
it is proper what becomes of the check? 
I know the customary way is to return 
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the check marked “insufficient funds,” 
but one of our neighboring banks paid 
what was on deposit on a check where 
the party had not enough to take care of 
all of it. 

A bank is not obliged to make 
partial payment of a check where 
the funds are not sufficient to pay 
it in full (s re Brown, 2 Story 
[U. S.] 502; Coates v. Preston, 
105 Ill. 470), but may if it wishes, 
and the holder is willing, make part 
payment and take up the check as 
a voucher. Dana v. Third Nat. 
Bank, 13 Allen (Mass.) 445; Har- 
rington v. First Nat. Bank, 85 Ill. 
212. 

The customary and doubtless the 
better way is to return the check 
marked “insufficient funds.” 


Bond of Cashier of Missouri Bank 


The Missouri statutes require 
bank officers to give “good and suf- 
ficient” bonds, to be approved by 
the board of directors, in such sum 
and with such number of sureties 
as the board may direct, and also 
empower the bank commissioner to 
examine any person under oath as 
to the mode of conducting the af- 
fairs of the bank and the safety and 
prudence of its management. 
Opinion: Under the Missouri stat- 
utes the bank commissioner has 
power to examine the principal and 
sureties on a cashier's bond under 
oath as to their financial responss- 
bility and require a good and suf- 
ficient bond if he deems the bond 
approved by the directors insuffi- 
cient. 


From Missouri—I, as cashier of this 
bank, have given bond, with different 
individuals as sureties, which the Board 
of Directors have approved. Can State 
Bank Commissioner force sureties and 
principal to make sworn statement of 
amount of property they own? Is there 
any provision in law which would de- 
fault bond that would be accepted by 
Board of Directors? 


The Revised Statutes of Missouri 
(Sec. 11,762 in part) provide: 


“The directors may appoint 
and remove any cashier or other 
officer or employee at pleasure. 
* * * The president, cashier, as- 
sistant cashier, or any other offi- 
cer, upon whom the powers of a 
cashier may be imposed by the 
board of directors, and every 
teller, before entering on the du- 
ties df their office or employment, 


No. | 

The.........Elevator Company 

Pay to the order of........... 
To 
The........Natl. Bank 
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shall give good and sufficient 
bonds, which shall be approved 
by the board of directors, in writ- 
ing, on the records of the board, 
upon which bonds no members 
of the board of directors shall 
become a surety, in such sum and 
with such number of sureties as 
the board may direct, conditioned 
that they will well and faithfully 
perform all the duties of their 
office, and that they (the sure- 
ties) will hold the bank harmless 
for any loss occasioned by any 
act or acts of larceny, embezzle- 
ment, fraud, dishonesty, forgery, 
theft, wrongful abstraction or 
wilful misapplication committed 
by such officer or teller, directly 
or through connivance with 
others, until all his accounts with 
the bank shall have been fully 
settled and satisfied, such bond to 
be deposited in some safe place 
inaccessible to the maker thereof 
or the sureties thereupon; and 
all acts of indorsing, pledging 
and hypothecating done by said 
cashier, or other officer or em- 
ployee of said bank, without the 
authority from the board of di- 


rectors, shall be null and void.” 


Under the above, it is seen, the 
cashier is required by law to give 
a “good and sufficient” bond, which 
shall be approved by the board of 
directors, none of whom can be a 
surety, in such sum and with such 
number of sureties as the board 
may direct. 

The question you present is 
whether the approval of the board 
of directors is all sufficient or 
whether the state bank commis- 
sioner can compel the sureties and 
the principal to make a sworn state- 
ment of the amount of property 
they own. 

The Banking Law further pro- 
vides (Sec. 11,673 Rev. Stat.) that 
the bank department under con- 
trol of the bank commissioner has 
charge of the “execution of the 
laws relating to banks,” and (Sec. 
11,689) imposes the duty of ex- 
amination of banks upon the bank 
commissioner, including the power 
to examine a bank whenever he 
deems necessary for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it has vio- 
lated any law of the state, and for 
such other purposes and as to such 
other matters as the commissioner 
may prescribe. In this connection 


the commissioner is given power to 
administer oaths to any person 
whose testimony may be required 
in such examination or investiga- 
tion and to compel the attendance 
of witnesses. The scope of the in- 
quiry which the commissioner is 
empowered to make is as to the 
condition and resources of the bank, 
the mode of conducting and man- 
aging its affairs, the actions of its 
directors, the investment of its 
funds, the safety and prudence of 
its management, the security af- 
forded to those by whom its en- 
gagements are held, whether the 
requirements of the charter have 
been complied with and such other 
matters as the commissioner may 
prescribe. 

This grant of power would seem 
certainly broad enough to include 
the power to examine sureties on 
a cashier’s bond under oath as to 
their financial responsibility, be- 
cause such bond is a security upon 
which the bank relies and the in- 
vestigation as to the responsibility 
of the sureties upon the bond would 
fall within the scope of the inquiry 
as to the mode of conducting the 
affairs of the bank and the safety 
and prudence of its management, 
which it is the commissioner’s duty 
to make. We do not think that the 
requirement of giving a good and 
sufficient bond, to be approved by 
the board of directors, would be 
construed to mean that the ap- 
proval of the directors would be 
final as to the sufficiency of the 
bond, but we think the law gives 
the commissioner ample power to 
make an inquiry as to its sufficiency 
by ascertaining from the sureties, 
under oath, their financial responsi- 
bility. 

You ask whether there is any 
provision in the law which would 
default a bond which has been ac- 
cepted by the board of directors. 
A bond approved by the directors, 
although disapproved by the bank 
commissioner, will doubtless be en- 
forceable against the sureties in 
case of default of the principal, 
but, under Section 11,698 of the 
Revised Statutes, whenever it ap- 
pears to the commissioner from 
any examination made that a bank 
has violated any law or is conduct- 
ing its business in an unsafe or un- 
authorized manner, he may order 
the bank to proceed with safety and 
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security in its transactions. This 
section provides a penalty for non- 
compliance. Under this provision, 
if we are correct in our conclusion 
that the commissioner has power to 
examine the sureties on a bond, as 
well as the principal, under oath, 
as to their financial condition, it 
would seem competent for the com- 
missioner, if he deemed the secur- 
ity insufficient, to order the bank to 
require a good and sufficient bond, 
under penalty of non-compliance. 


Forged Check Returned as 
“Short” 


A forged check was returned by 
the drawee, through a correspon- 
dent, as “short” and a week later 
the drawee advised the holder 
through the correspondent bank 
that the check was now good and 
asked that it be forwarded again 
for payment. The drawee then dis- 
covering the check to be forged, 
erased the word “short” and re- 
turned the check marked “signature 
not genuine.” The holder seeks to 
hold the drawee liable because of 
failure to discover the forgery 
when first presented. Opinion: No 
case has, as yet, been decided upon 
the precise facts and it is doubtful 
if the drawee could be held lable 
for breach of duty in mistaking the 
signature and returning the check 
unpaid for a wrong reason, namely, 
because of insufficient funds. Nor 
could the drawee be held liable in 
an action of deceit, nor as acceptor 
of the check. There appears no 
ground of liability of the drawee 
to the holder. 


From Colorado—One of our custom- 
ers deposited with us a check on a neigh- 
boring bank, which we cleared through 
our corresponding bank nearby, and the 
check was returned by the drawee bank 
marked “short.” A few days after the 
drawee bank advised us, through the 
correspondent bank, that the check was 
now good and asked us to send it in 
again for payment, which was done. The 
check was then discovered to be a 
forgery, and was returned the second 
time, but the word “short” had been 
erased and the words “signature not gen- 
uine” written on it. Must we accept 
the return of this item since the drawee 
bank did not discover the forged signa- 
ture when presented the first time, thus 
causing a delay of something like a week 
in which action might have been taken 
by our customer to apprehend the 
forgery? 
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If the drawee in this case had 
paid the check when first presented 
without discovering the forged sig- 
nature, it would have been bound 
by the payment. But it refused 
payment of the check, giving as its 
reason that the account was short, 
instead of advising that the signa- 
ture was forged; and later through 
its correspondent advised the holder 
that the check was now good and 
requested that it be again for- 
warded for payment. 

While the drawee is bound by its 
payment or acceptance of a forged 
check, in the hands of a bona fide 
holder, the courts have never yet 
held the drawee liable where it 
mistakes the signature upon pre- 
sentment and returns the check un- 
paid because of insufficient funds. 

It is doubtful if the drawee could 
be held responsible to the holder in 
such case on the ground of breach 
of duty in failing to discover the 
forgery and notify him that the 
check he holds is forged. 

Nor could the drawee be held 
liable in an action of deceit, to sup- 
port which there must be (1) a false 
representation (2) of a material 
fact (3) either known to be false 
or recklessly made without knowl- 
edge of its truth as a positive asser- 
tion (4) with the intention that it 
shall be acted upon and (5) reliance 
by the plaintiff thereon-to his in- 
jury. Even if the return of the 
forged check marked “short” would 
carry the implication that the 
drawee deemed the check to be gen- 
uine, this would fall short of an 
express and positive representation 
of genuineness, made with the in- 
tention that the holder should rely 
upon it. 

Nor can the drawee be held liable 
as acceptor of the check. True, a 
few days after its return, it advised 
the holder, through its correspon- 
dent, that the check was now good 
and requested that it be forwarded 
again for payment. This action 
would not constitute an acceptance 
which must be (1) in writing and 
(2) where written on a paper other 
than the bill itself “does not bind 
the acceptor except in favor of a 
person to whom it is shown and 
who, on the faith thereof, receives 
the bill for value.” Assuming that 
the ‘drawee communicated, by writ- 
ing, a statement that the check was 
good now, this was only a state- 
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ment as to the present condition 
of the account and not an absolute 
promise to pay the check when pre- 
sented ; and in any event, even were 
it an absolute acceptance, it would 
not bind the drawee except in favor 
of a holder who had given value 
for the bill on faith thereof. This 
is not the present case. 
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There would seem to be no 
ground, therefore, upon which the 
holder of this forged check can hold 
the drawee liable for returning the 
same as an unpaid but genuine 
check, even though the delay of a 
week before notice that the check 
was a forgery prejudiced the 
holder. 


The Economic Policy Commission 


"THE Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association, of which M. A. Tray- 
lor is chairman, has appointed Dr. 
John H. Williams as economist. 


DR. JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


He will assist in the formulation of 
sound policy by conducting research 
upon current economic and finan- 
cial questions of major interest 
“to bankers and business men, par- 
ticularly the group of international 
financial and commercial problems 
which are now facing this country 
and Europe. He will also con- 
tinue and keep down to date the 
economic survey inaugurated by 
John S. Drum, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, as 
President of the Association during 
the last year. 
Dr. Williams is at present Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University and contributing 


editor of the Harvard Review of 
Economic Statistics. His academic 
career included a year of research 
in Argentina in 1917-1918 as the 
Sheldon Traveling Fellow from 
Harvard University and a year 
(1918-1919) as instructor at Har- 
vard University and assistant editor 
of the Review of Economic Statis- 
tics. The following year Dr. Wil- 
liams was Assistant Professor of 
International Trade and Statistics 
in Princeton University and last 
year he was Associate Professor of 
Banking in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Besides contributing various 
articles to scientific journals, Dr. 
Williams has published the follow- 
ing economic studies: “Argentine 
International Trade Under Incon- 
vertible Paper,” “The Future of 
Our Foreign Trade” (as co-author 
with Frank A. Vanderlip) and 
“The Balance of International Pay- 
ments of ‘the United States.” In 
general, his research has been de- 
voted to international economic and 
financial questions. 

Last year Dr. Williams gave 
courses on the Federal reserve sys- 
tem for employees of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Dr. Williams will retain his posi- 
tion in Harvard University as the 
appointment as economist of the 
Economic Policy Commission will 
not take him away from the univer- 
sity. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the appointee takes up the du- 
ties of the Commission finely 
equipped by preliminary work and 
experience. Through his coopera- 
tion the work of this important part 
of the Association, it is expected, 
will be strengthened to the benefit 
of the Association and to the ulti- 
mate benefit of all business. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


New Trust Company Statistics 


edition of 


” 


The nineteenth annual 
“Trust Companies of the United States, 
issued and distributed by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York, shows the resources of nearly 
2,400 reporting companies to be $12,323,- 
430,000. This is, of course, entirely ex- 
clusive of any personal or real property 
held in the trust departments of the va- 
rious companies and has no relation 
whatsoever with figures in connection 
with any corporate trusts. 

The 1921 edition of “Trust Companies 
of the United States” is, like previous 
editions of this volume, 
up to the high standard 
maintained for this work 


Third Mid-Winter Conference and 
Eleventh Annual Banquet 


The third mid-winter conference of 
the trust companies of the United States 
will be held in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
throughout the day of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1922. 

The eleventh annual banquet will be 
held on the evening of the same day in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Full details covering both 
of these annual events will be announced 
in separate communications to be sent to 
members during December. 


Executive Committee Meets 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division, 
held in the Board Room of the Central 
Union Trust Company, New York City, 
on November 9, the following sotnaie 
and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, The Executive Committee of the 
Trust Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association learns with profound regret of 


the death of Mr. John H. Holliday, a former 
— and active worker of this committee, 
an 

Whereas, The great service rendered by Mr. 
Holliday to the trust companies of the United 
States throughout a period of many years has 


RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 


from year to year. The 
book now contains 636 
pages. 

In the preface of the 
book President John W. 
Platten comments on the 
condition of the trust 
companies of the United 
States as follows: 

“No stronger evidence 
of the stability of trust 
companies has been 
forthcoming during their 
entire history than was 
demonstrated during the 
past year in connection 
with their banking opera- 
tions. The year ending 
June 30, 1921, covered by 
the latest returns as 
given in the 1921 edition 
of ‘Trust Companies of 
the United States,’ was 
one of tremendous reces- 
sion of prices and values 
attended by reduction of 
bank loans, contraction 
of credit and rapid fall- 
ing off of deposits. 

“Not withstand- 
ing these adverse condi- 
tions, the resources of 
the trust companies of 
the United States, as of 
June 30, 1921, amounted 
to $12,323,430,000 for the 
2,390 companies report- 
ing, a decrease for the 
year of only $128,000,000. 

“This situation, coupled 
with the fact that a sub- 


stantial increase is shown 


in all branches of fidu- 
ciary business, is ex- 
tremely gratifying and 
affords further and con- 
vincing proof of the 
recognition by both cor- 
porations and individuals 
of the value of trust 
company service.” 
Herewith is recapitula- 
tion of resources and lia- 
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9,149, 251.20 

801,254.43 


686,314,559.17 
6,387,588.29 
424,105.16 
171,937, 783.26 
599,465.07 
8,097,558.15 
520,567, 755.25 


6,602,717.29 
8.175,518.39 
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244,426.26 
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16,422,952.91 
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8,154, 125.60 
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10,212,334.2 
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48,048.56 


Other 
Assets 


$711,224.52 


292,154.30 
424,988.64 
18,872,220.26 
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bilities of trust companies. 
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made a lasting impression upon these institu- 
tions; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this committee hereby places 
on record the expression of its deep sympathy 
with Mr. Holliday’s family in the bereavement 
suffered by them, and also with his late busi- 
ness associates in the Union Trust *Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., in the loss of a valued 
chairman and friend: and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to spread these resolutions 
upon the minutes and transmit a copy thereof 
to Mr. Holliday’s family and to the officers and 
directors of the Union Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 


In recognition of the splendid enter- 
tainment afforded by the associated trust 
companies of Los Angeles, the following 
resolutions were also unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That an expression of the appre- 
ciation of this committee be, and it is hereby, 
extended to the officials of the Los Angeles 
trust companies for the splendid entertainment 


afforded the visiting trust company delegates 
at the convention of the American Bankers 


Association, held in their city, October 3 to 
8, 1921; and be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is 
hereby, requested to convey said expressions to 
the committee having this matter in charge. 


Evans Woollen, president of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was elected chairman 
of the committee and Leroy A. Mershon 
reelected Deputy Manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

On account of the inability of W. J. 
Kommers, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Spokane, Wash., to be in at- 
tendance at the meetings, his resignation 
was presented and accepted with regret. 
F. H. Fries, president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

The officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as now constituted 
are as follows: 


PRESIDENT 


J. A. House, president the Guardian Sav- 
ae and Trust Company, Cleveland, 
io. 


First VicE-PRESIDENT 

Theodore G. Smith, vice-president Cen- 
ag Union Trust Company, New York, 
iN. 

CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Sav- 
- and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
nd, 

Deputy Manacer, A. B. A., AND SECRE- 
TARY OF ALL Division CoMMITTEES 

Leroy A. Mershon, 5 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Ex-OFricio 


John W. Platten, president U. S. Mort- 
gage, and Trust Company, New York, 


Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate 


LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 


Capital Profits, 
$3,699, 600.00 
1,016; 400.00 
6,077, 500.00 


47,886, 300.00 


880,700.46 
2,945,014.62 
29, 389,472.52 
2,638, 614.72 
18,298, 559.25 
4,155, 181.11 
7,186,624.69 
1,880, 784.05 
6,785,858.64 
1,156, 782.90 
883,656.47 
83, 145%412.97 
9,999, 790.96 
5,844, 236, 38 
937,851.69 
4,228, 102.09 
11,620, 788.04 
7,863, 107.98 
18,584,568.61 
52, 085,677.74 
6.676, 735.87 
8,208, 189.74 
1,523,777.52 
29,022, 721.30 
1,916,682.75 
683,613.19 
122,096.46 
1,882,672.75 
32,389, 965.01 
226,324.67 
197,019,648.79 
6,989, 845.01 
92,496.39 
46,798, 161.26 
525,790.78 
714,280.97 
213,066, 187.92 
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57,704, 799.83 


1,883 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits and Dueto 
Banks and Bankers _ 


Other 
Liabilities 


$2,382, 642.58 


$33,341 ,014.46 
11,434,545.88 


42,278,845.08 


705,817,740.68 
48,389, 498.59 
452,481,204.81 
32,809, 459.37 
52,877,389.44 
28,665, 189.99 
35,720, 858.68 
3,958,538. 80 
8,370,699.42 
918, 176,490.72 
175,702, 106.54 
68,380, 110.37 
6,055,228. 63 
46, 198,477.45 
195,582,417.82 
104, 701,877.13 
135,940, 168.14 
607,458,608, 11 


17,867,861.95. 


23,981 372.88 
25,875 ,011.96 
293,210,871.56 
26,292, 194.09 
8, 106,094.96 
4,116,687.72 
14,940,328.61 
551,381,365.17 
4,538, 596.29 


2,630,378,895.59 


80,867,896. 14 
1,088, 794.74 
786,741, 102.57 
3,740,396.41 
5,807,709.08 


1,114, 175,670.52 


$2,764, 792.08 
1,466,204. 65 
12, 708,564.68 
19,446,214.82 
1,049, 453.15 
9,118, 657.29 
2,594,214. 64 
1,782, 105.59 
1,082, 486.00 
14,186, 766.36 
167,687.41 
1,583,117.58 
85,194,778.73 
16,789, 873.24 
24,499, 722.41 
5,838, 058.32 
7,699, 785.02 
31,359, 602.11 
8,082, 105.61 
7,065,500.51 
53,049, 987.97 
8,721,524.31 
3,429, 116.92 
3,999, 919.88 
54,754, 089.99 
3,806, 362.39 
4,152, 647.21 
186,561.74 
27,901.53 
15,063,791.98 
841,945.24 
321,880,838. 11 
15,353,275.68 
305,706.00 
97,566, 709.02 
1,111,796.23 
695,282.26 
191,018,581.84 


Total 
Assets or 
Liabilities 

$42,138, 049.12 
14,747,850.49 
64,004, 924.33 

802,539, 727.52 
56,442, 566.46 

187,757, 721.35 
44,331,905.12 
72,196, 119.72 
34,978, 360.04 
65,314,078.68 

7,082,959.11 
10,964, 973.47 


1,153,641 927.42 


221,722, 570.74 
108, 084,969.16 
15,875, 588.64 
66,540, 364.56 
255, 388,507.97 
125,206, 490.72 
174, 904,387.26 
752,905, 123.82 
39/816, 122.13 
38,058, 836.96 
33,818, 709.36 
414,255, 136.19 
35, 305,239.28 
10,741,455.86 
4, 695,345.92 
17,080, 902.89 
629, 475,572.16 
6,541,866.20 


3,328,598, 904.41 


114,046,421.88 
1,781,997.13 
988,810,772. 18 
6,908,988. 42 
8,810, 172.26 


1,635,772, 228.28 


8,535, 000.00 
2,196,010.00 
784,506.23 
10,589, 368.59 
15,585 ,000.00 
2,505,300.00 
2,416, 000.00 
11,742, 349.95 
000,000.00 
6.210, 400.00 
2,110,000.00 
410,000.00 


$822,648, 604.88 


13,521,867.30 
1,071,618.11 
309,190.52 
6,691,315.24 
5,898,814. 95 
832,526.20 
8,371,871.82 
5,822, 989.85 
1,626,486. 79 
4,776,754.22 
1,396,536.00 
278,947.17 


54,085,376.52 ($9,554,012,518.71 


166,684, 141.17 
12, 717,628.92 
7,498, 404.95 
90,873,225.78 
13, 119,354.19 
57,089, 887.42 
34,418,719. 15 
37,450,686.64 
46,944, 004.81 
10,897,216.44 
2,730, 164.14 


7,064, 104.54 
2,423, 808.84 
798,614.42 
14,158, 609.72 
10,917,443.74 
5,950, 740.98 
1,714, 228.75 
11,481,912.18 
1,885, 288.60 
3,748, 639.94 
1,583, 238.53 
716,975.10 


1,092,784,013. 24 


195,805, 113.01 
18,409, 050.87 
9,885, 716.12 
122, 262,519.33 
109, 104,079.04 
22'407,921.87 
64.591,982.99 
63,465,970.58 
45, 962,462.08 
61,674, 798.97 
15,486,990.97 
4,136,086. 41 


"$12,323,430,513.35 


Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 
Edmund D. Hulbert, president 
The Merchants Loan and 
Company, Chicago, 


(Term expiring 1922) 

Nathan D. Prince, vice-presi- 
dent The Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

George D. Edwards, vice-presi- 
dent Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Evans Woollen, president 
Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Stites, president Louis- 
ville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

F. H. Fries, president Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(Term expiring 1923) 

William P. Gest, president Fi- 
delity Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lucius Teter, president Chicago 
Trust Company, Chicago, III. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president 
Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Herbert W. Jackson, president 
Virginia Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

W. T. Kemper, chairman of 
board, Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Term expiring 1924) 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president 
Fidelity-Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Thomas C. Hennings, vice-pres- 
ident Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. H. Roseberry, vice-president 
Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dick Ansley, vice-president 
Central Trust Company, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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RECENT DECISIONS 


TRANSMITTING MoNEY BY TELEGRAPH— 
NEGLIGENCE—CONDITIONS ON WHICH 
TELEPHONED ORDER ACCEPTED— 
GEORGIA 


What are the conditions and restric- 
tions subject to which a telegraph com- 
pany transmits a telegram telephoned to 
it, especially when the telegram is one 
transmitting money? If it is subject to 
the restrictions contained on the printed 
blanks ordinarily used, what is the 
theory allowing the company to so re- 
strict its liability? These questions are 
suggested and to some extent answered 
by the court of appeals of Georgia, which 
states in its official syllabus, in lieu of 
an opinion, that: 

“It is no part of the duty of a tele- 
graph company’s agent in charge of an 
office, which receives messages and 
transmits money by telegraph, to write 
out an application for the transmittal of 
money by an applicant; and when one 
desiring to transmit money by telegraph 
makes a verbal application over the tele- 
phone to the agent of the telegraph com- 
pany, requesting him to transmit the 
money on the applicant’s credit, and is 
informed by the agent that the rules of 
the company require the agent to have 
the money in hand before undertaking 
to transmit it, and where, for the con- 
venience of the applicant, it is arranged 
between the agent and the applicant that 
the applicant shall deposit the money 
for the agent at some point where the 
agent will call and receive it, and where 
the agent, after having made such agree- 
ment with the applicant, takes the steps 
necessary for the transmission of the 
money to a distant point, and makes out 
an application to the telegraph company, 
signing thereto the applicant’s name, the 
agent is, in signing such application, 
under such circumstances the agent for 
the applicant; and where such applica- 
tion contains a waiver on the part of 
the applicant, of identification of the 
payee of the money at the office at the 
point where the payee is to receive it, 
and authorizes and directs the telegraph 
company to pay the sum named in the 
order at the applicant’s risk, and to 
such person as the company’s agent be- 
lieves to be the payee named in the ap- 
plication, the applicant is bound thereby.” 

The court further held that “where 
the agent of the telegraph company at 
the office at the point of payment in 
good faith delivers the money to one 
whom he believes to be the payee, after 
satisfying himself from the direction on 
a letter in the possession of such person 
and from such person’s correct knowl- 
edge of the amount of money expected, 
and the name and address of the ap- 
plicant, the telegraph company is not 
negligent in delivering the money to 
such person, and therefore is not liable to 
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PERSON who by telephone 

requests a telegraph company 
to transmit money is bound by the 
terms of the application signed in 
his name by the ‘telegraph agent. 


ANK directors are liable for 

negligence in not enforcing the 
liability of former directors for 
losses caused by them. Harris v. 
Pearsall, 190 N. Y. Supp. 61. 


A BANK defrauded by a clever 
scheme of its president could 
not recover from another bank, 
which was an innocent participant 
in the scheme. 


Fe the maker of a note estopped 
from resisting payment by a 
statement that he has no defense? 


TRUST company is_ liable 

for negligence in permitting a 
misappropriation of trust funds de- 
posited with it. 


HE officers. of trust companies 

are individually liable to pur- 
chasers of its stock for their fraudu- 
misrepreseutations inducing the 
sale. 


A BANK violating instructions 
by delivering a bill of lading 
before payment of the attached 
draft is not liable where the drawee 
sold the goods for their full value 
and transmitted the proceeds to the 
owner of the draft. 


A CHECK on an open but in- 
solvent bank does not consti- 
tute payment of a draft held by it 
for collection. 


HE defense of want of consid- 

eration is not available to an 
officer of a corporation who per- 
sonally executes a note to raise 
money for it and turns over the 
proceeds to it. 


A BANK which knowingly aids 
a depository bank in diverting 
a deposit from the special purpose 
for which it is made is subject to 
full liability. 


HE term “general agent” added 

to a signature to commercial 

paper does not necessarily render 
the principal liable on the paper. 


A BANK is not liable for a large 
sum of money in a box left 
with it for safe-keeping when it is 
not informed of such contents. 


the applicant for delivering it to the 
wrong party, and to one who is not 
entitled thereto.” Gilliam v. Western 
_ Tel. Co, 108 S. E. (Ga. App.) 


LIABILITY FOR AIDING IN DIVERSION OF 
DEPOSIT FROM SPECIAL PurPOSE— 
GEORGIA 


That a bank may subject itself to lia- 
bility by attempting to obtain a prefer- 
ence over other creditors of an insolvent 
bank and by aiding the latter to divert a 
deposit from the specific purpose for 
which it was made is shown in a recent 
case, stated most briefly as follows: 

The Bank of Alamo refused to pay a 
county warrant because of insufficient 
funds The county treasurer, Pope, then 
drew checks on other banks to the order 
of the Bank of Alamo to make up the 
deficiency. The agreement was that they 
were to be used for this sole purpose. 
The Bank of Alamo drew a draft on the 
Southern Exchange Bank to pay the 
county warrant, which was dishonored 
by the drawee. Consequently, Pope had 
the Farmers Bank of Greenwood stop 
payment of the $2,000 check drawn on 
it to make up @ part of the above de- 
ficiency. This resulted in an agreement 
with ‘the cashier and president of the 
Southern Exchange Bank that if Pope 
would allow the check on the Farmers 
Bank to be paid [which check the Bank 
of Alamo had deposited with the South- 
ern Exchange Bank, “to be credited to 
the account of the Bank of Alamo, for 
the purpose of paying the draft of the 
Bank of Alamo on said Southern Ex- 
change Bank, given to pay” the county 
warrant], the Southern Exchange Bank 
would pay the draft drawn on it. Pope 
did as agreed but the Southern Exchange 
Bank failed to perform its promise. 

The Bank of Alamo was insolvent dur- 
ing the period of the above transactions, 
which insolvency was known to the 
president of the Southern Exchange 
Bank, 

The result of the transaction ‘if al- 
lowed to stand will be the diversion of 
a déposit made for a special purpose 
and a preference in favor of the South- 
ern Exchange Bank against the other 
creditors. 

The Appellate Court upheld a verdict 
and judgment for Pope against the 
Southern Exchange Bank for the amount 
of the $2,000 check. 

The legal principles involved were 
stated as follows: 

“Of course, it is the duty of the bank, 
when it becomes the agent of a depositor 
by accepting from him a ‘specific deposit,’ 
or one for a particular designated pur- 
pose, to use the deposit for that purpose, 
and no other; and it has been held that 
the least turning aside by an agent of 
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funds of his principal, held by the agent 
for a particular, designated purpose, is 
legally a wrongful act, and subjects any 
person who knowingly aids in such di- 
version to full responsibility.” 

“Notice to the president of a bank of 
facts affecting its interest is imputed to 
the bank.” 

“A principal cannot ratify an act of 
his agent in part, and repudiate it in 
part. He must either ratify or repudi- 
ate it in its entirety; if he receives 
money or other benefit under a contract 
of his agent, he must restore it upon de- 
mand, or account for it.” Southern Ex- 
o— Bank v. Pope, 108 S. E. (Ga.) 


NECESSITY OF INFORMING BANK THAT 
Box Lerr For SAFE-KEEPING CON- 
TAINS LARGE or MonEYy— 
IDAHO 


A customer of a bank asked an officer 
“if we might leave a box of papers and 
other valuables in the bank until such 
time as we could send for them, as we 
were leaving town.” 

The box was delivered to the bank, 
but when demanded by the depositor 
could not be found. Action was brought 
against the bank, among other things, for 
$702 in money in the box. Not until such 
demand “was anything said indicating 
that it contained a large sum of money, 
or any money.” The term “papers and 
other valuables” does not give any inti- 
mation of money. 

The bank was entitled to know that 
the box contained the money at the time 
of the delivery to it, in order that it 
might give care commensurate to the 
value, or decline to take the box. The 
effect upon the bank was the same 
whether the information was withheld 
intentionally or unintentionally. 

The bank did not accept custody of 
the money because it did not know that 
it was in the box, and consequently did 
not become bailee thereof; it is not 
chargeable with the loss. Riggs v. Bank 
of Camas Prairie, 200 Pac. (Ida.) 118. 


Richt oF BANK DEFRAUDED By Its 
PRESIDENT TO RECOVER FROM ANOTHER 
Banx Usep sy Him IN His 
ScHEME—NOTICcCE— 
WASHINGTON 


Pursuant to a clever scheme to defraud 
a national bank of which he was presi- 
dent, Thomas represented to a “trust 
and savings bank” that notes which he 
asked it to discount represented bona fide 
loans to solvent borrowers, which his 
bank could not handle, whereupon it 
agreed to discount them, when guaran- 
teed by him personally, the proceeds to 
be placed to the credit of the first bank, 
but to be retained by the discounting 
bank until the paper was paid. _ 

When the proceeds were credited to 
his bank, Thomas made an entry on its 
books showing such credit, “and, im- 
mediately to balance such credit, with- 
drew an amount of money equal thereto 
and applied it to his own use.” 

The particular case involves the 
amount of three urpaid notes, one made 
by Thomas himself, and the other two 
by third persons. Because of their non- 
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payment they were charged back to, 
and exhausted, the credit given to the 
national bank. 

This cancellation of credit put the na- 
tional bank in a hole, for, as above re- 
cited, its president had withdrawn the 
amount of such credit. This action is 
brought to recover the amount of the 
loss from the discounting bank on the 
ground that it was chargeable with 
notice of the fraudulent scheme. 

The court noted that the national bank 
was in no way bound on the paper and 
received to its credit the proceeds of the 
discount and held that “such transac- 
tions present on their face nothing so 
out of the ordinary course of business 
as to put the discounting bank on inquiry 
as to possible fraudulent intent, and have 
often been upheld by the federal courts.” 

Consequently, recovery was denied. 
First Nat. Bank of Bremerton v. Guard- 
ian Trust and Savings Bank, 200 Pac. 
(Wash.) 1095. 


Trust CoMPANIES—NEGLIGENCE IN PER- 
MITTING MISAPPROPRIATION OF 
Trust Funps—New York 


Eckerson drew a check for $7,000 
payable to himself as trustee and signed 
it “William R. Denham, by John C, R. 
Eckerson, Attorney in Fact.” Eckerson, 
who already had three accounts in the 
Hudson Trust Company, opened a new 
account therein in the name of “John C. 
R. Eckerson, special,” and deposited the 
check in the account. The trust com- 
pany made inquiries of no one except to 
ask Eckerson whose money the check 
represented. He stated, in response to 
the question, that the money was his own. 
Had the trust company communicated 
with the U. S. Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, on which the check was drawn, it 
would undoubtedly have learned that the 
money was a trust fund. The Hudson 
Trust Company also allowed the deposit 
in this special account of other checks 
drawn to Eckerson as executor, without 
any investigation by it. 

All the checks deposited in the special 
account represented the money of the 
above William R. Denham or his estate. 
Eckerson misappropriated the money in 
the account by checks drawn against it. 

The court held that the trust company 
was liable for such misappropriation be- 
cause of its negligence, especially as it 
knew or should have known that Ecker- 
son was using this special account for his 
own personal matters. Whiting v. Hud- 
son Trust Co., 115 Misc. 45, 189 N. Y. 
Supp. 745. 


Trust CoMPANIES—LIABILITY OF OFFI- 
CERS FOR Fraup, INDUCING SALE 
or StockK—MIssourI 


In an action against the directors of 
a trust company for fraud inducing a 
purchase of its stock the court approved 
instructions laying down the following 
principles: 

“It is the duty of a director in a trust 
company to ascertain the value of its 
assets and the amount and extent of 
its liabilities; and the law presumes 
that a director is familiar with the sur- 
plus and profits and tke intrinsic value 
of the assets and the amount of the lia- 
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bilities of any trust company of which 
he is a director.” . 

The fact that the purchaser already 
held stock in the trust company and 
therefore had the right to inspect the 
books does not preclude him from rely- 
ing on the representations of the direc- 
tors as to matters shown by such books. 

The directors are liable for statements 
contained in printed matter issued with 
their knowledge and consent for the pur- 
pose of inducing the purchase of stock 
to the same extent as for statements 
made directly to a prospective purchaser. 

To warrant a recovery it is not neces- 
sary that the misrepresentaticns relied 
on be the sole cause of the purchase of 
the stock; it is sufficient that they are 
“one of the causes which substantially 
contributed to induce plaintiff to pur- 
chase stock.” 

“Positive statements in reference to 
the past or present earnings of a cor- 
poration, by its directors or officers, or 
statements as to the value or soundness 
of its assets, or the amount of its lia- 
bilities, or the present value of the stock, 
or as to the sale of any of its assets, 
are all statements of fact upon which a 
prospective purchaser has a right to rely, 
and they are not mere expressions of 
opinion.” 

The measure of damages “is the differ- 
ence between the value [the stock] would 
have had if defendant’s representations 
about it had been true and the real 
value of said shares at the time of their 
purchase, and the jury may ascertain 
such value in the light of the subsequent 
events in the history of the company.” 
Morrow v. Franklin, 233 S. W. (Mo. 
Sup.) 224. 


Britt oF Lapinc DraFTrs—VIOLATION OF 
INSTRUCTION BY DELIVERING BILL oF 
Lapinc BerorE PAYMENT OF 
DraFrt—DAMAGES—KANSAS 


A collecting bank violated instructions 
by delivering a bill of lading before pay- 
ment of the bill of lading draft. The 
drawee sold the consigned goods for all 
that they were worth, which amount the 
owner of the draft received. The court 
held that while a collecting bank is liable 
for any damages resultant on its failure 
to follow instructions, it was not dam- 
aged here since it had received the value 
of the goods, and could recover nothing. 
Northwestern Nat. Bank of Minneapolis 
v. Peoples State Bank of Courtland, 200 
Pac. (Kan.) 278. 


CHECK DRAWN ON OPEN BUT INSOLVENT 
AS PAYMENT oF Draft HELpD 
BY IT FoR COLLECTION—IOWA 


A can company drew a draft on the 
purchaser of cans payable to the Na- 
tional Newark Banking Company, and 
with the authority of that bank, itself 
forwarded the draft for collection. It 
had the following clauses: 

“This draft must be paid in cash or 
its equivalent, the bank named as payee 
acting only as agent to collect and remit 
to the drawer;” and 

“Bill of sale attached, deliverable only 
on payment hereof.” 

The Sage Banking Company, which re- 
ceived the draft for collection, took in 
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payment a check on itself. The books 
showed a _ balance in the account 
sufficient to pay the check, However, 
the bank was at the time insolvent and 
there was at no time after the check 
was received sufficient money in the 
bank to pay it, and the next day it closed 
its doors. Nevertheless, the bank did not 
advise the drawee of its condition, but 
marked the check “Paid,” and delivered 
to the purchaser of the cans the bill of 
lading, which enabled it to obtain the 
cans. The check, however, was not 
charged to the account of the purchaser 
on the books of the bank. 

In a suit by the can company for the 
balance due it after deducting the divi- 
dends in bankruptcy from the Sage 
Banking Company, the defense was pay- 
ment of the draft. The court allowed 
a recovery, holding that there was no 
payment, since the collecting bank was 
authorized to receive only “cash or its 
equivalent.” It might as well have 
taken “a carload of broken grindstones” 
as the worthless check. The check at 
most would have been conditional pay- 
ment, but since it was not charged to 
the account of the drawer, there was 
not even “conditional credit on the 
books of the bank.” 

As for the argument that “the giving 
of the check by the defendant was an 
appropriation of the funds in its hands 
to the payment of the draft” there “were 
no funds to be appropriated.” Sanitary 
Can Co. v. National Pickle and Canning 
Co., 184 N. W. (Iowa) 354. 


DEFENSE OF WANT OF CONSIDERATION TO 
Note Executep By OFFICER QF 
CorPORATION TO RAISE MONEY 

For IT—CALIFORNIA 


Kauffman, the maker of a note, claimed 
that “he did not receive any considera- 
tion for the note. The argument is that 
the money was borrowed to pay obliga- 
tions of the Valencia Groves Company, 
a corporation, of which he was president, 
director, and manager, and that none of 
the money received by him from the 
payee of the note was retained by him 
for his own use. The money was actu- 
ally paid to him and the consideration 
then passed. The payee was not con- 
cerned with what use Kauffman made 
of the money after he received it. Then, 
too, the writing itself carries the pre- 
sumption of consideration, which is evi- 
dence to be weighed against this defend- 
ant’s testimony. With this conflict, the 
finding of the trial court that a con- 
sideration passed should not be disturbed. 
But Kauffman is not relieved from lia- 
bility because he intended to use the 
money for the corporation * * * ,or to 
bind it upon the note. It was his indi- 
vidual act purporting to bind him alone, 
and, even if he had proved a lack of 
personal interest in the loan, he was 
nevertheless personally bound by the 
writing.” Rodabaugh v. Kauffman, 200 
Pac. (Cal.) 747. 


EstopreL OF MAKER TO Derenp Norte 
BECAUSE OF COLLATERAL STATE- 
MENT—OKLAHOMA 


“The general rule is, where a party 
executes a note and signs a statement 
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or makes representations that the obli- 
gation is valid, and there is no defense 
to it, he is estopped to resist payment, 
in an action by a person who has taken 
the paper relying on his representations, 
and he will be precluded from setting up 
a defense which would have been good 
as between the original parties. However, 
to render this rule operative the repre- 
sentations must be outside the face of 
the obligation, and even though they are 
thus disconnected, if they are made 
simultaneous with the execution of the 
obligation, so that there is in effect but 
a single transaction, no estoppel will 
arise.” LeRoy v. Meadows, 200 Pac. 
(Okla.) 858. 


SIGNATURE BY “GENERAL AGENT” AS 
BINDING PRINCIPAL—GEORGIA 


The Atlas Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited, of London, England was sued on 
an unaccepted draft drawn on it by 
“Oswald G. Boyle, general agent.” 

“Even though it was the intention of 
the parties at the time to bind the 
principal, the latter cannot be held liable 
as principal, even though it appear that 
the maker was at the time of the exe- 
cution of the instrument the general 
agent of the drawee, in the absence of 
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proof that he was authorized to draw 
the instrument, or that he had authority 
so to do under his powers and duties as 
general agent.” 

“Where one executes a promissory 
note or a bill of exchange, with a de- 
scriptive suffix, such as ‘general agent,’ 
attached to his signature, and where it 
does not appear on the face of the instru- 
ment that he is acting for or in behalf 
of any one as principal, the instrument 
is presumably his individual obligation. 
and before any one can be held liable 
thereon as principal it must affirmatively 
appear that at the time of the execution 
of the instrument it was the intention of 
the parties to bind a particular person 
as principal, and that the maker, in exe- 
cuting the instrument, had authority to 
act as agent for, and to bind such person 
as, the principal.” Official sy!labi. 

It follows from the above that the 
Atlas Assurance Company was not liable 
on the unaccepted draft on it. Atlas 
Assur. Co. v. First Nat. Bank of Barnes- 
ville, 108 S. E. (Ga. App.) 474. 


Note: Full text of any of the 
“Recent Decisions” may be had on 
application to the Legal Depart- 
ment. 


Ways of Wildcatters 


i a recent address before a group of 
Wisconsin bankers Commissioner of 
Marshall Cousins urged the 
of united effort on the part 
to protect their people from 
who seek to sell wild cat se- 
“Scarcely a week goes by,” 


Banking 
necessity 
of banks 
solicitors 
curities. 


_said Mr. Cousins, “but that the depart- 


ment learns of some locality where 
commercial vultures have been selling 
oil stocks, automobile stocks, insurance 
stocks and bonds of every type and de- 
scription. In a number of instances 
these vultures have accepted in return 
for their wares notes of the purchasers. 
They generally assure the purchaser that 
the company will carry the note until the 
stock has begun to pay dividends, but 
before the ink is fairly dry upon the 
note, they are seeking to sell it to an 
innocent purchaser. When they find 
a bank unwilling to purchase for cash, 


they offer the notes in exchange for cer- 
tificates of deposit. They inform the 
bank that the company is not in need of 
the money, but does not care to be 
bothered wiih making collections and 
is consequently willing to turn over the 
notes, without recourse, generally, in ex- 
change for the certificates and assure the 
bank the certificate will not be cashed 
until the notes are paid. The next step 
in this high financing scheme is to place 
the certificates with brokers who make 
a regular business of hawking certificates 
through the country. But recently the 
certificates issued by a Wisconsin bank 
have been offered to other banks for 90 
cents on the dollar. Any bank which 
will exchange its certificates of deposit 
for a note is aiding and abetting some 
company which desires to get the notes 
into the hands of innocent purchasers.” 


The International Bank 


RANK A. VANDERLIP, at a dinner 

of the Economic Club in New York, 
upon his return from a study of financial 
and economic conditions in Western Eu- 
rope, made reference to a proposal he 
had previously made for the establish- 
ment of an international bank. 

“They are in the grip of a situation 
which makes further issue of paper in- 
evitable,” he is quoted. “I made a pro- 
posal in regard to the formation of a 
bank which should be on the lines of 
our own Federal reserve system, which 
should offer a uniform currency to Eu- 
rope, a currency which is absolutely 
divorced from government printing 
presses; and that is one principle that 
must be observed in any new currency to 
take the place of this mass of paper. 


“There is not much necessity for 
America giving it any immediate consid- 
eration. As I told all of my friends over 
there, the initiative must come from the 
other side. We are not going to gather 
up a huge mass of capital, take it over 
there hat in hand and ask them to use 
it in this way. 

“Something of the sort must be done. 
There is nothing curative working in 
this situation so far as their currency 
is concerned. It is steadily depreciating, 
particularly in those central European 
countries, where all control of the situ- 
ation has been lost. It will be necessary 
to take a radical step and create a cur- 
rency dissociated from the printing 
press.” 


q 
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Standing Committees 


President John G. Lonsdale of the 
National Bank Division has just made 
public the committee assignments of 
his Division for the current year. The 
selections listed below indicate clearly 
that men with special qualifications for 
the work before them have been chosen 
and the personnel presages continued 
activities, 


CoMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Henry H. McKee, 
Capital Bank, Washington, 
Chairman. 

S. E. Trimble, vice-president-cashier 
Union National Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

E. L. Mattson, vice-president Midland 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president American 
Exchange National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas. 

W. C. Wilkinson, president Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Percy H. Johnston, president Chemical 
National Bank, New York City. 

C. J. Lord, president Capital National 
Bank, Olympia, Wash. 


president National 
€, 


CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


James Ringold, vice-president United 
States National Bank, Denver, Colo., 
Chairman. 

R. D. Sneath, president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CoMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Nathan Adams, vice-president American 
Exchange National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, Chairman. 

R. D. Sneath, president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 

C. J. Lord, president Capital National 
Bank, Olympia, Wash. 


CoMMITTEE ON SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS 
oF NATIONAL BANKS 


S. E. Trimble, vice-president-cashier 
Union National Bank, Springfield, Mo., 
Chairman. 

James Ringold, vice-president United 
States National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Thomas P. Beal, Jr., vice-president Sec- 

ond National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., Chair- 
man. 

R. D. Sneath, president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 

John Fletcher, vice-president Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


W. C. Wilkinson, president Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C., Chairman. 

Thomas P. Beal, Jr., vice-president Sec- 
ond National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

John Fletcher, vice-president Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


CoMMITTEE ON TRUST DEPARTMENTS OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


E. L. Mattson, vice-president Midland 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chairman. 

Percy H. Johnston, president Chemical 
National Bank, New York City. 

W. C. Wilkinson, president Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Taxes Paid for Shareholders 


One of the underlying principles of 
income taxation is that taxes shall be 
laid upon net incomes. This presupposes 
a deduction of all necessary expenses. 
That this principle has been violated 
constantly in the taxation of national 
banks will not be contradicted. Due to 
the provision in the National Bank Act 
which denies to states the right to tax 
banks’ personal property, this tax is 
levied against the shareholders. Some 
states have enacted laws requiring that 
though such taxes are laid against the 
stockholders, they shall be paid by the 
banks. In the remainder of the states 
the custom of years has decreed the same 
procedure. This has thrown upon the 
banks this additional overhead expense, 
in the face of which they were denied 
the logical consequent privilege of setting 
these sums down as expenses and de- 
ducting them from earnings for income 
taxation purposes. The unfairness of 
the system has often been conceded. It 
has been a discrimination against banks, 
the like of which has not been borne by 
any other institution. Until the recent 
enactment of the new revenue law the 
only relief was in the nature of sym- 
pathy. However, the new law carries a 
provision which definitely authorizes such 
sums to be deducted. It is as follows: 


“The deduction allowed by this paragraph 
shall be allowed in the case of taxes imposed 
upon a shareholder or member of a corporation 
upon his interest as shareholder or member, 
which are paid by the corporation without reim- 
bursement from the shareholder or member, 
but in such cases no deduction shall be allowed 
the shareholder or member for the amount of 
such taxes.” 


Thus the relief sought from this dis- 
crimination against banks has_ been 
granted and they can feel that in this 
particular at least they are no longer to 
be singled out and penalized. 
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Congressional Bills 


Pending in Congress are a number of 
bills affecting in various ways the bank- 
ing institutions of the nation. Two of 
them, seeking to give Federal protection 
against robberies and burglaries of mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system and tc 
punish embezzlement of their funds. 
have been introduced by Senator Nelson 
and Representative Volstead, both from 
Minnesota. Several others of only 
slightly less general importance have 
been drawn and are now before commit- 
tees for consideration. 


Safe Deposit Companies 


In a number of states, banks and trust 
companies chartered under the laws of 
such states are permitted to own shares 
in safe deposit corporations. National 
banks have felt that they should have the 
same privilege; that they should be 
permitted to incorporate safe deposit 
companies themselves or at least be au- 
thorized to acquire interests in such insti- 


tutions. 
Wadsworth has introduced 


Senator 
Senate bill No. 2653, intended to amend 


Section 5201 of the Revised Statutes so 
as to permit national banks to possess 
such holdings. The bill would add to 
Section 5201 the following paragraph: 


“That no association shall purchase or hold 
shares of stock of any corporation except as 
are authorized by the Federal Reserve Act, 
or the stock of any safe deposit company organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the state 
in which the association is located and doing 
business on the premises owned or leased by 
the association, unless the purchase of such 
shares of stock in any safe deposit company 
shall be authorized by resolution of the board 
of directors of the association and formally 
approved by the ——— of the Currency 
Provided, that the ares of stock of other 
corporations acquired by any association in 
satisfaction of debt previously contracted shali 
be disposed of as soon as sale can be effected 
at a price equal to the amount of the debt for 
which the shares were acquired, but in no 
event shall the shares so acquired be held 
longer, than two years from the 
ment.” 


The bills recently introduced have pre- 
cluded any action up to this time, but it 
is expected that it will receive consid- 
eration during the regular session of Con- 
gress which has just begun. 


ate of acquire- 


Chairman Preston Appointed 


Thomas R. Preston, chairman of the 
National Bank Division’s Executive 
Committee and president of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
has been appointed a member of the Ten- 
nessee committee of the Agricultural 
Loan Agency. This committee receives 
and passes upon applications of banks 
and bankers in Tennessee for advances 
under Section 24 of the War Finance 
Corporation Act. The headquarters of 
this agency is in Memphis. 
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Special Announcements 


An executive committee meeting was 
held at the New York office, December 
10. President Frazier and a majority of 
the members were present. 

Reports of committees as presented at 
the Los Angeles convention summarized 
the very active work of the Division 
during the last fiscal year. The reports 
having been omitted from the official 
proceedings, the Division announces a 
limited supply for distribution to savings 
banks which apply therefor. 

Advertising for savings deposits and 
various other means for stimulating 
thrift and saving are being studied with 
the aid of material from member banks 
and from the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. The advertising information 
service which we expect to establish for 
the benefit of members as soon as our 
studies have been completed will benefit 
in proportion as advertising managers 


and bank officials cooperate with our 


secretary through frequent mailing of 
suggestions and samples. 

Rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits, on building association and other 
like investments, also on real estate mort- 
gage loans, are the subject of office study. 
The November issue of this JouRNAL 
contains the instructive addresses by Mr. 


Bakewell and others on this subject.’ 


Members are requested to send data that 
supplements their replies to our ques- 
tionnaires and reports of last year. 


School Savings Banking 


The progress being made by the school 
savings banking systems since the open- 
ing of the present school year shows 
greater results than at any time in our 
experience with such work. 

The Union Savings Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reports success with its new 
installation, which we believe to be un- 
precedented not only as to the amount 
of the collections, but as to the propor- 
tion of pupils who have obtained bank 
accounts, the proportion of pupils who 
are depositing each week, the number 
of 100 per cent. schools, as well as 100 
per cent. rooms—and perhaps even in 
the enthusiasm with which the managing 
bank has handled the business. Novem- 
ber 8, the fourth “bank day,” shows 
71,842 accounts opened, equaling 88 per 
cent. of the total enrollment. 

Youngstown and Toledo have dis- 
carded long-established stamp systems 
for a pass-book method, with very satis- 
factory results. 

Port Huron, which already had a 
fairly successful record with its school 
system, has had the rather unique expe- 
rience of a rival installation by a sec- 
ond bank of a different system. 


U. S. Postal Savings System 


Deposits in the U. S. postal savings 
systems on November 1 were approxi- 
mately $149,400,000, a further decrease of 
$1,750,000 during the month of October. 

Dispatches from Washington, dated 
November 9, are to the effect that the 
Savings Division of the Treasury and 
the postal officials are planning a united 
effort to increase the business transacted 
by both such governmental agencies. 

H. B. 8334 of the last session, to 
amend the laws relating to postal sav- 
ings, embodied in part the program being 
advocated by the Harding administra- 
tion. It failed to include a commission 
payable to postmasters on the savings 
bank business which they might develop. 
A special hearing was appointed for rep- 
resentatives of the American Bankers 
Association and its Savings and National 
Bank Divisions, following the return of 
our officials from the Los Angeles con- 
vention. Facts and experience rather 
than theory were laid before a well-at- 
tended meeting of the House Post Office 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Steenerson. 


Postal Savings Amendments 


The bill (H. R. 8334) to amend the 
laws relating to the postal savings sys- 
tem has been reported favorable by the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, the original bill being 
changed to raise the limit of deposits 
from $3,000 to $5,000, Sections 2 and 3 
transposed and a new section added 
as to banks which shall be eligible as 
postal savings depositories. 

The bill as reported is summarized by 
the committee as follows: 

“Section 1 of the bill abolishes the 
minimum age limit of ten years and au- 
thorizes joint and trust accounts. 

“Section 2 of the bill: The bill pro- 
posed to limit the amount to be allowed 
as a balance to the credit of any person 
in a postal savings depository, exclusive 
of accumulated interest, to $3,000 instead 
of $2,500, as in the present law. The 
amendment increases this to $5,000. 

“Section 3 increases the rate of in- 
terest to be paid depositors from 2 to 3 
per-cent. per annum. 

“Section 4 increases the rate of in- 
terest to be paid by banks on deposits of 
postal savings from not less than 2% 
per cent. to not less than 3%4 per cent. 
per annum, and repeals the provision of 
the existing law requiring postal savings 
funds to be deposited in member banks 
of the Federal reserve system, so that 
such funds may be deposited in any bank 
otherwise qualified. 

“Section 5 terminates the sale of 
postal savings bonds. 

“Section 6 repeals all laws and parts of 
laws inconsistent with the provisions of 


the bill.” 
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Government Banking, by Johnson 


The gradual absorption of ordinary 
banking functions by the government is 
quite a serious and should 
be studied carefully and met in a proper 
spirit. If we are to retire let us do so 
gracefully, but let us be sure that the 
government has the facilities to handle 
properly and economically the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which they are 
assuming.—J. H. Johnson, president 
Peninsular State Bank, Detroit. 


Is Postal Rate Unfair? 


In a comprehensive review of the pos- 
tal savings matter, the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Review, November 7, says as to the 2 
per cent. rate on postal savings deposits: 

“As it pays only 2 per cent. on them, 
some folk fancy that it is unfair. 

“But is it really unfair? The depos- 
itors in postal banks are not compelled 
to deposit there and take only 2 or pos- 
sibly 3 per cent. as interest. They can 
deposit in the regular banks and receive 
3 to 5 per cent. on their savings. Or 
they can invest in government bonds or 
in other safe and profitable securities, 
many of which pay 6 or 7 per cent. on 
the sum invested, or even 8 per cent. 

“Material increase of the interest al- 
lowed by the postal banks would drain 
deposits from the regular banks. If 
withdrawals from these were extensive 
they would prove expensive for the pub- 
lic, for the power of the regular banks as 
loaners of funds would be diminished. 
If they themselves raised their own rates 
of interest to prevent withdrawals of de- 
posits the price of money, that is, interest 
on money borrowed, would be increased 
all around.” 


Bonds as Bank Deposits 


An offer to take Victory Bonds of any 
denomination at par value and place the 
amount of the bond in a savings account, 
allowing interest up to the date when the 
bond is deposited at the rate that the 
bond bears, coupons for December 15 
and future dates being attached, is re- 
ported to have been made by the Albany 
(N. Y.) City Savings Bank. 


Statistics on Savings 


Repeated requests for accurate data 
on the number and amount of savings 
deposits, both for the nation and for 
specific cities, emphasize the importance 
of the tables to appear in the forthcom- 
ing annual report of the U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

It is the first real effort to supply this 
important data. Only those who have 
studied the existing tabulations and the 
difficulties of obtaining reports from all 
institutions in accordance with a fairly 
uniform definition as to what constitutes 
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“savings” will appreciate the difficulties 
in the way of this compilation, many of 
which have yet to be overcome 

We commend the effort by Mr. Cris- 
singer and his associates in the Treasury 
Department, but we urge caution in any 
generalizations or in comparisons with 
previous and future statistics, both be- 
cause of the strictness of the definitions 
used and the failure of some banks and 
a few state banking departments to com- 
ply fully and accurately with the Comp- 
troller’s request. 


National Thrift Week 


Every savings banker should capitalize 
National Thrift Week, which has been 
formally approved by the American 
Bankers Association, the Savings Bank 
Division and other departments thereof, 
as well as many other organizations and 
interests. 

The daily schedule for January in 
1922 is: 


17th—Thrift or Bank Day. 
18th—Budget Day. 

19th—Life Insurance Day. 
20th—Own Your Home Day. 
2lst—Pay Bills Promptly Day. 
22d—Share with Others Day. 
23d—Make a Will Day. 


Three new features to be added to the 
usual program include: 

a. Enrollment of 500,000 people to 
manage their personal income on the 
budget plan; 

b. Special observance of Franklin’s 
birthday, the 17th; 

c. Cooperation with local retail mer- 
chants in advocating wise spending on 
the budget plan. 

Posters, budget books and other spe- 
cial material may be obtained from the 
National Thrift Week Committee, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, or from 
any local secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


Tax Exempt Deposits 


The Revenue Act recently enacted pro- 
vides that there shall be exempt from 
the Federal tax upon personal incomes: 

“(10) So much of the amount received 
by an individual after December 31, 1921, 
and before January 1, 1927, as dividends 
or interest from domestic building and 
loan associations, operated exclusively 
for the purpose of making loans to mem- 
bers as does not exceed $300.” 

This startling innovation, which had 
been struck out of the House bill by the 
Senate, was reinserted most uwunex- 
pectedly. It is a menace to all banks 
and business interests and all data and 
suggestions thereon should be sent to 
the Association’s office. 

When the conference bill was reported 
the following telegram was sent to the 
Senate Finance Committee: ; 

“This provision is not only class legis- 
lation and grossly discriminatory, but 
unsound public finance and against public 
policy. Inconsequential as remedy for 
present housing situation in a few locali- 
ties. Not only grossly unfair, but men- 
aces business needs so far as it operates 
and can only be effective by drawing 
deposits frou savings banks to building 


and loan associations, for it carnot be 
claimed to develop new thrift and saving 
and thus reaches outside the legitimate 
scope of such associations. Thomas B. 
Paton, General Counsel.” 


Officers and Committees, 1921-1922 


OFFICERS 


President, Raymond R. Frazier, president 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Vice-President, Samuel H. Beach, presi- 
dent Rome Savings Bank, Rome, 

Secretary, Leo Day Woodworth, Deputy 
Manager American Bankers ’Associa- 
tion, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex-OFFIicio 


W. A. Sadd, president Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Term Expirine 1922 


Melvin A. Traylor, president First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, II. 
Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security 
an and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
alif. 


TerM 1923 


John J. Pulleyn, president Emigrant In- 
a Savings Bank, New York, 


C. H. Deppe, vice-president Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

John W. B. Brand, treasurer Springfield 
for Savings, Springfield, 

ass. 


TERM Exprrinc 1924 


Samuel M. Hawley, president Bridgeport 
Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 

George P. Brock, president Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Alvin P, Howard, vice-president Hi- 
bernia Trust and Savings Bank, New 
Orleans, 


COMMITTEES 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Charles H. Deppe, Chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. A. Sadd, president Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Wm. E. Knox, vice-president and comp- 
troller Bowery Sawings Bank, New 
York City. 

Joseph H. Soliday, president Franklin 
Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

B. F. Saul, vice-president American Se- 
curity and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Joseph R. Noel, president Noel State 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


State LEGISLATION 


Thomas F. Wallace, Chairman, treasurer 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. F. Sartori, president Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

N. B. Coffman, president Coffman-Dob- 
son Bank and Trust Company, Che- 
halis, Wash. 
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Elias A. Smith, cashier Deseret Savings 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

George E. Brock, president Home ‘Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Ernest K. Satterlee, president Franklin 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


SAVINGS 


Alvin P. Howard, Chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Allan P. Stevens, Maine Savings 
Bank, Portland, Me. 

Myron F. Converse, treasurer Five Cent 
Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

E. V. Hays, vice-president Union Sav- 
ings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. S. Webb, cashier ee Savings 
Bank, Kansas City, M 

Philip i Lawler, fox of Italy, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


INVESTMENTS 

George E. Brock, Chairman, president 
Home Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

P. LeRoy Harwood, treasurer Mariners 
Savings Bank, New London, Conn. 

H. P. Borgman, vice-president Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

J. D. Garrett, treasurer Central Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Kopell, treasurer Central 
Bank, New York City. 

Jay Spence, vice-president and cashier 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

George N. Aldridge, vice-president Dal- 
las Trust and Savings Bank, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Estate MortGAGEs 


John J. Pulleyn, Chairman, president 
Emigrant Savings Bank, New York 


City 

H. - Blackburn, vice-president Des 
Moines Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. B. Bakewell, vice-president Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

S. Fred Strong, treasurer Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 

R. J. Slack, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. M. Wilcox, vice-president Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. A. Brown, vice-president Berkeley 
Bank of Savings and Trust Company, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Liguip INVESTMENTS 

Samuel H. Beach, Chairman, 
Rome Savings Bank, Rome, 

Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Howard Bogardus, treasurer Stamford 
Savings Bank, Stamford, Conn. 


BaNK FaciLitIEs AND SERVICE 

Samuel M. Hawley, Chairman, president 
Bridgeport Savings Bank, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

W. E. Morehouse, vice-president Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Victor A. Lersner, treasurer Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John H. Dexter, president Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(This list will appear in a later issue.) 


Savings 


resident 
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STATE BANK DIVISION 


Blue Sky Legislation 


The State Bank Division at its annual 
meeting in Los Angeles adopted a reso- 
lution pledging continued cooperation 
with the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks to secure legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale of fraudulent 
and worthless securities. The subject 
will be duly considered during the cur- 
rent year in the hope of preparing suit- 
able legislation of general application. 
Among recent enactments is the Sale of 
Securities Act of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which reads as follows: 


Promotion and Sale of Securities 


Section 1. This chapter may be cited 
as the Sale of Securities Act. 

Section 2. The following words and 
phrases, as used in this chapter shall 
have the following meanings, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(a) “Commission,” the commission 
supervising and controlling the depart- 
ment of public utilities under chapter 
twenty-five. 

(b) “Person” shall include a natural 
person, a corporation created under the 
laws of this commonwealth or of any 
other state, country or sovereignty, a 
partnership, an association, a joint stock 
company, a trust and a trustee or any 
beneficiary, agent or other person as 
herein defined acting under a trust, and 
any unincorporated organization. 

(c) “Security” shall include any bond, 
stock, certificate under a voting trust 
agreement, treasury stock, note, deben- 
ture, certificate in or under a profit shar- 
ing or participation agreement, subscrip- 
tion or reorganization certificate, oil, gas 


or mining lease or certificate of any in-- 


terest in or under the same, evidence of 
indebtedness, any form of commercial 
paper, currency of any government other 
than the United States, or any certificate 
or instrument representing or secured 
by an interest in the capital, assets or 
property of any corporation, unincor- 
porated organization, association, trust 
or public corporation or body. 

(d) “Sale” or “sell” shall include the 
issuance of securities, an agreement 
whereby a person transfers or agrees to 
transfer an interest in securities, and an 
exchange, pledge, hypothecation, or any 
transfer in trust or otherwise, by way 
of mortgage. Any security given or 
delivered with, or as a bonus on account 
of, any purchase of securities or any 
other thing, shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to constitute a part of the subject 
of such purchase and to have been sold 
for value. “Sale” or “sell” shall also 
include an attempt to sell, an option of 
sale, a solicitation of a sale, a subscrip- 
tion or an offer to sell, directly or by 
an agent, or by a circular, letter, adver- 
tisement or otherwise. 

(e) “Broker” shall include every per- 
son, other than a salesman, who in this 
commonwealth engages either for all or 


part of his time, directly or through an 
agent, in the business of selling any se- 
curity issued by himself or another per- 
son, or of purchasing or otherwise 
acquiring such securities for another with 
the purpose of reselling them, or of 
offering them for sale to the public, for 
a commission or at a profit. 

(f) “Salesman” shall include every 
person employed or appointed or author- 
ized by a broker to sell in any manner, 
within this commonwealth. 

(g) “Fraud” and “fraudulent” shall 
include any misrepresentation in any 
manner of a relevant fact, such misrep- 
resentation being intentionally dishonest 
or due to gross negligence, and any 
promise or representation or prediction 
as to the future not made honestly and 
in good faith, or an intentional failure 
to disclose a material fact; the gaining 
directly or indirectly, through the sale 
of any security of an underwriting or 
promotion fee or profit, selling or man- 
aging commission or profit, so gross and 
exorbitant as to be unconscionable and 
fraudulent, and any scheme, device or 
artifice to obtain such a profit, fee or 
commission; provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall limit or diminish 
the full meaning of the terms “fraud” 
and “fraudulent” as applied or accepted 
in courts of law or equity. 

(h) “Par value,” as applied to stock 
without par value, the average net 
amount per share actually received b 
the issuing corporation upon all onth 
shares issued and outstanding at the date 
of any occasion for determining such 
value. 

(i) Wherever in this chapter a sale 
by an owner, pledgee or mortgagee 
or by a person acting in a representa- 
tive capacity is specified, such sale may 
be made through or by an agent, includ- 
ing a registered broker or salesman. 


Exempted Securities and Sales 


Section 3. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the provisions of this chapter 
shall not apply to: 

(a) Any isolated sale of any security 
by the owner thereof, or his representa- 
tive, for the owner’s account, such sale 
not being made in the course of repeated 
and successive transactions of a like 
character by such owner or on his ac- 
count by such representative, and such 
owner or representative not being the 
underwriter of such securities. 

(b) Commercial paper, notes or evi- 
dences of indebtedness maturing less 
than fourteen months from date of is- 
suance thereof. 

(c) Any security issued or guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by a govern- 
ment or governmental agency, or by any 
public body having power of taxation or 
assessment. 

(d) Securities of, or guaranteed either 
as to principal, interest or dividend by, a 
corporation owning or operating a rail- 
road, or any other public service utility, 
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the issue or guarantee of such securities 
being regulated or controlled, or requir- 
ing approval by, public officials of this 
or of any other state or of the United 
States empowered to regulate and control 
or supervise public service utilities and 
the issue of securities thereby; and all 
securities senior thereto. Securities is- 
sued by a holding corporation or hold- 
ing or owning solely securities within 
the provisions of subdivision (c) of this 
section and the above sentence of this 
subdivision (d@) and issuing its own se- 
curities against such securities, not ex- 
ceeding in par value the par value of 
such securities owned or held by it, shall 
be deemed to be within the provisions 
of this subdivision (d). 

(e) Securities listed upon any stock 
exchange in Massachusetts which has 
been doing business continuously for the 
last ten years prior to the effective date 
of this chapter and all securities senior 
thereto, for six months from the effec- 
tive date of this chapter; and thereafter 
provided that there has first been sub- 
mitted to the commission a form of appli- 
cation and set of rules adopted by such 
exchange for the listing of securities 
which is acceptable to the commission, as 
indicating in substance that the require- 
ments of such exchange are adequate to 
guard against fraud, and provided further 
that any subsequent change in the rules 
of such exchange shall not affect the ex- 
emption of securities listed before said 
change was adopted. 

The commission may add to this ex- 
emption sales or securities listed upon 
any other organized stock exchange. 

(f) Securities which are a legal in- 
vestment for any savings bank, savings 
department of any trust company, in- 
surance company or association under the 
supervision of the commissioner of banks 
or commissioner of insurance of this 
commonwealth. 

(g) Securities issued by, and repre- 
senting an interest in, or direct contract 
right against, any national bank or 
corporation created or existing by virtue 
of the acts of the Congress of the United 
States; or by any state bank, trust com- 
pany, cooperative bank, corporation duly 
licensed to make small loans, or credit 
union of this commonwealth, or of any 
other state where the same is fully or- 
ganized, doing business and is under the 
supervision of the public official control- 
ling banking in such state; or the securi- 
ties of any corporation under the super- 
vision of the department of banking 
and insurance of this commonwealth. 

(h) The securities of any corporation 
organized under the provisions of chap- 
ter one hundred and eighty. 

(i) The securities of any corporation 
organized under the laws of this com- 
monwealth whose authorized capital 
stock, added to its other outstanding 
securities, does not exceed twenty-five 
thousand dollars; and the original issu- 
ance and sale by any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of this common. 
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wealth of its stock so long as the num- 
ber of stockholders of said corporation 
does not exceed twenty-five. 

(j) Any judicial sale; or the sale by 
an executor, administrator, conservator, 
guardian or trustee appointed by the 
decree of any court; any sale by a 
receiver or trustee in insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy; or any sale by a corporation of 
its stock for a delinquent assessment 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of law whether or not any such sale 
described in this subdivision is made di- 
rectly by the owner or legal representa- 
tive of the owner or through an agent, 
whether or not a broker or salesman, 
of such owner or legal representative. 

(k) The distribution by a corporation 
of capital stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties to. its stockholders or other security 
holders or their respective assigns as a 
stock dividend or other distribution out 
of surplus; securities issued under a 
corporate reorganization by a corpora- 
tion, or corporations, entirely to its or 
their security holders or their assigns, 
directly or through an agent, or in- 
creased capital stock of a corporation 
sold or distributed by it, directly or 
through an agent, entirely among its 
stockholders or their assigns, without 
payment of any commission or expense 
to any broker or salesman in connection 
with the distribution thereof. 

(1) The sale, by a pledge holder or 
mortgagee selling, in the ordinary course 
of business, of a security pledged with 
him in good faith as a security for a 
bona fide debt. 

(m) The sale of notes secured by 
mortgages on real or personal property 
where the legal title to the entire se- 
curity for said notes is sold and trans- 
ferred therewith. 

(n) The sale of securities directly or 
through a representative to a registered 
broker. 

(0) The commission may, on such 
terms as it deems advisable, exempt from 
the provisions of this chapter sales at 
public auction of securities not otherwise 
exempt under this chapter. . 

(p) In addition to the securities 
enumerated in section three as exempted 
from the provisions of this chapter, the 
commission may, from time to time, by 
order, in accordance with such rules 
and standards as it may prescribe, upon 
petition or upon its own motion, add to 
the list of exempted securities therein 
specified, other sales, securities and 
classes of securities. Any order of ex- 
emption adopted under this section may 
provide that the same shall not apply to 
any new and additional securities issued 
by the same enterprise or against the 
same property unless and until the com- 
mission adopts a like order in relation 
thereto. 

If it shall appear to the commission 
that the sale of any security exempted 
under any provision of this section 
would be fraudulent or would be likely 
to result in fraud, the commission may 
require such full information concern- 
ing such security as it may deem neces- 
sary. 

Section 4. No security not exempted 
from the provisions of this chapter un- 
der the preceding section, that has been 
sold in this commonwealth prior to 


‘with respect to each other class, 


June first, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one, shall be sold after six months fol- 
lowing the effective date of this chapter 
or after such further time as the commis- 
sion may prescribe, unless and until 
there shall have been filed with the com- 
mission by a person offering the same 
for sale or by the directors or trustees 
of the corporation, association, trust or 
other body issuing the security or other 
officers holding a corresponding relation 
thereto, or by officers duly authorized 
by such directors or trustees to take such 
action, a statement on such forms as the 
commission may prescribe, duly dated 
and sworn to by the person or officers 
subscribing and filing the same, contain- 
ing the following information and data 
relative to the security to be offered and 
the person, corporation, association or 
trust issuing such security, to wit: 

(a) The names and addresses of the 
board of directors or other board of 
management, and of the president, trea- 
surer, secretary, auditor, or correspond- 
ing officers of such corporation, associa- 
tion or trust; 

(b) The state or other sovereign 
power, under the laws of which the cor- 
poration, association or trust was organ- 
ized, and a reference to such laws; 

(c) The purpose for which the cor- 
poration, association or trust was or- 
ganized or formed and the general na- 
ture of the business to be transacted or 
in which it proposes to engage; 

(d) The capitalization thereof, in- 
cluding the authorized amount of its 
capital stock, the number and classes of 
shares into which such capital stock is 
divided, a description of the respective 
voting rights, preferences, rights to divi- 
dends, profits or capital of each —- 
the 
amount of capital stock of each class 
issued or included in the shares of stock 
to be offered, the amount of the funded 
debt, if any, with a brief description of 
the date, maturity and character of such 
debt, and the security, if any, therefor; 

The commission may, to such extent 
as it deems reasonable, accept in lieu of 
such statement, a reference to recognized 
sources of information selected by the 
commission, containing such information 
and particulars as it deems sufficient. 

Section 5. No security not exempted 
under section three and to which the 
preceding section does not apply shall 
be sold unless and until there shall have 
been filed with the commission by a per- 
son offering the same for sale or by 
the directors or trustees of the corpora- 
tion, association, trust, or other body 
issuing the security, or by other officers 
holding a corresponding relation thereto, 
or by officers duly authorized by such 
directors or trustees to take such action, 
a notice of intention to offer for sale 
the security named and specified in the 
notice; but within seven days, or such 
further period as in any special case 
the commission may authorize, after 
filing said notice, the person or officers, 
or some one in their behalf, shall file 
with the commission a statement con- 
taining the information and data relative 
to the security offered and the issuing 
corporation, association or trust, specified 
in subdivisions (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
of section four, and in addition thereto 


a statement of the purposes to which 
the proceeds of the proposed issue are 
to be applied. Upon and after the filing 
of such notice the said security may be 
sold and offered for sale by any broker 
or salesman registered under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, subject, however, 
to the provisions of the following sec- 
tion. 

Section 6. If, upon receipt and ex- 
amination of the notice or of any state- 
ment required by the two preceding 
sections the commission deems the in- 
formation inadequate it shall make such 
further investigation as it shall deem 
necessary or advisable, and may require 
from the person filing such statement or 
from any officer of the corporation issu- 
ing such security such further informa- 
tion as may in its judgment be neces- 
sary to enable it to ascertain whether 
the sale of such security would be fraud- 
ulent or would result in fraud. The 
failure to submit the information re- 
quired by the commission within such 
reasonable time as it may specify shall 
in the absence of satisfactory explana- 
tion or of extension by the commission 
of the time for filing such information 
be deemed prima facie evidence of 
fraud and the further sale of such se- 
curity may be enjoined as hereinafter 
provided. Whenever the commission is 
of opinion from the information dis- 
closed or in its possession that the sale 
of any security under section four or 
five or of any security exempted under 
any provision of section three, is fraudu- 
lent or would result in fraud, it shall 
make a finding to that effect and shall 
report such finding, accompanied by the 
evidence connected therewith, to the 
attorney-general or to any district at- 
torney, who shall forthwith, if in his 
opinion the facts warrant, file a petition 
either in the name of the commission or 
in his own name in the supreme judicial 
court or in the superior court, setting 
forth the finding of the commission 
and any other facts deemed by him perti- 
nent and material, and praying for an 
order restraining or enjoining the further 
sale of said security and for other ap- 
propriate relief. The supreme judicial 
and superior courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion in equity of such a petition to re- 
strain the sale of the security specified 
in the petition if in the opinion of the 
court its sale would be fraudulent or 
likely to result in fraud or if the same 
is being or has been sold or offered for 
sale in violation of any provision of this 
chapter; and the finding of the com- 
mission that the sale thereof would be 
fraudulent shall be deemed to be prima 
facie evidence thereof, and sufficient 
ground, in the discretion of the court, 
for the issue, ex parte, of a temporary 
injunction restraining the sale of such 
security. Whenever the commission has 
made a finding to the effect that further 
sale of any security, excepting those 
securities exempted under the provisions 
of section three of this chapter, would 
be fraudulent or would result in fraud 
and has reported such finding to the 
attorney-general or to any district at- 
torney, the commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, issue its temporary order for- 
bidding the further sale of such security 
pending the entry of a petition as pro- 
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vided in this section; provided, however, 
that such order shall be void unless such 
petition shall be entered in the supreme, 
judicial or superior court within ten 
days from the date of such order. 

Section 7. Any interested person ag- 
grieved by any order of the commission 
under any provision of this act, or by 
any refusal or failure of the commis- 
sion to make an order under any of 
said provisions, shall be entitled to a 
public hearing thereon before a ma- 
jority of the members thereof, at which 
he may be represented by counsel, and 
may submit any relevant evidence. When 
so requested by any such person, the 
commission shall rule upon any question 
of law properly arising in the course 
of such hearing. Any failure or refusal 
of the commission to rule upon such a 
question within ten days after such 
request shall be taken and recorded as 
a ruling adverse to che person request- 
ing same. At the conclusion of such 
hearing, the commission shall reconsider 
and review the subject matter of such 
appeal, and shall, within twenty days 
thereafter, affirm, modify or rescind the 
order or refusal appealed from. The 
supreme, judicial and superior courts 
shall have jurisdiction in equity to 
review, modify, amend or annul any 
ruling, finding of fact, or order of the 
commission, and the procedure before 
said court in relation thereto shall con- 
form to the provisions of section five 
of chapter twenty-five, so far as ap- 
plicable. 

Section 8. No person shall sell securi- 
ties within this commonwealth as broker 
or salesman unless he has been registered 
by the commission. Any person may be- 


come registered upon complying with the. 


provisions of this section. An applica- 
tion for such registration shall state 
the applicant’s name and residence, and 
the place where the registered business 
is to be conducted, shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of two citizens of the 
commonwealth that the applicant is, in 
their opinion, honest and of good repute, 
or, in case the applicant is a partnership 
or corporation, that the reputation of its 
members or officers for honesty and 
fair dealing is good. Every registration 
under this section shall expire on the 
thirty-first day of December in each 
year, but the same may be renewed; 
provided, however, registrations made 
after the effective date of this chapter 
and during the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty-one shall not expire until 
the thirty-first day of December, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-two. The fee for 
such registration and for each annual 
renewal thereof shall be fifty dollars in 
case of brokers and two dollars in case 
of salesmen. Said fees shall be paid 
into the state treasury. No non-resident 
person not having a usual place of busi- 
ness in the commonwealth shall be so 
registered unless and until he has filed 
with the commission a writing, in a form 
to be approved by the attorney-general, 
appointing the secretary of the commis- 
sion or his successor in office to be his 
true and lawful attorney upon whom 
all lawful processes in any action or pro- 
ceeding against him may be served, and 
in such writing shall agree that any law- 
ful process against him which is served 


on said attorney shall be of the same 
legal force and validity as if in fact 
served on the applicant, and that the 
authority shall continue in force so long 
as any liability remains outstanding 
against the applicant in this common- 
wealth. No person shall ‘be entitled to 
registration hereunder if he, or any 
member of the firm, in case of a partner- 
ship, or, in case of a corporation, any 
officer thereof at the time of application, 
has within three years been convicted 
of larceny. Conviction of such an 
offense or of a violation of any provision 
of this chapter shall render void the 
registration of the person convicted or 
of the firm or corporation of which he 
is a member or officer, but the commis- 
sion may, after hearing, restore such 
registration. If it appears to the com- 
mission that any registrant is conduct- 
ing his business as a broker or salesman 
in a fraudulent manner or wilfully and 
purposely evading or seeking to nullify 
the provisions of this chapter, the com- 
mission, upon notice to the registrant, 
may make a finding to that effect and 
shall report such finding, accompanied 
by the evidence connected therewith, to 
the attorney-general or to any district 
attorney, who shall forthwith, if in his 
opinion the facts warrant, file a petition 
either in the name of the commission or 
in his own name in the supreme judicial 
court or in the superior court, settin 
forth the finding of the commission al 
any other facts deemed by him pertinent 
and material, and praying for an order 
restraining or enjoining the registrant 
from the further exercise of any right 
under his registration for such time as 
the court may order. The supreme, 
judicial and superior courts shall have 


jurisdiction in equity of such a petition: 


to restrain or enjoin the registrant as 
aforesaid if in the opinion of the court 
the registrant is acting or has been act- 
ing fraudulently or in violation of any 
provision of this chapter. 

Section 9. The commission shall not 
issue any certificate or written evidence 
to any person registered as a broker or 
salesman. The finding of the commis- 
sion that a person may act as a broker 
or a salesman within the commonwealth 
shall take a form solely of entering his 
name on the register of brokers or sales- 
men properly indexed and open to the 
public; but the finding of the commission 
that the registration of a person to act 
as a broker or a salesman should be 
canceled on the register shall be in the 
form of an order to that effect. Where 
the registration of a person as salesman 
or broker is cancelled under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, the commission 
shall so note upon the register. 

Section 10. (a) All information re- 
ceived by the commission under this 
chapter concerning securities found by 
it to be fraudulent and all financial 
statements so received concerning any 
securities shall be kept open by the 
commission to public inspection at reason- 
able hours, and the commission shall 
supply to the public copies of sum- 
maries of such information at charges 
equaling the cost of typing or printing, 
and shall supply to the police or other 
persons aiding in the enforcement of 
the law ‘lists of persons registered as 


brokers or salesmen; provided, however, 
that the commission shall have power 
to place on a separate file not open to 
the public, except on its special order, 
any information which it deems, in jus- 
tice to the person filing the same, should 
not be made public. 

(b) A broker shall place the name 
under which he is registered and his 
address upon all circulars, pamphlets or 
advertisements issued by him, concern- 
ing any security, and no person, other 
than a broker registered under this chap- 
ter, shall issue any circular or pamphlet 
or procure the publication of any ad- 
vertisement concerning securities within 
the commonwealth unless such adver- 
tisement is signed by such person and 
all the persons contributing to the cost 
of, or inserting an advertisement in, 
such circular or pamphlet or procuring 
the publication of the same and their 
respective addresses; and no _ person, 
other than a broker registered under this 
chapter, shall issue any circular or 
pamphlet or procure the publication of 
any advertisement in any paper concern- 
ing the sale or purchase of any security 
without disclosing his interest in such 
security. The commission may at any 
time require information showing the 
compliance of anyone so advertising 
or so issuing circulars or pamphlets 
with the provisions of this section; 
and may also, at any time, require in 
the case of any security the sale of 
which it has reason to believe has been 
fraudulent, or if continued would result 
in a fraud, information as to the amount 
of such security sold to any person, and 
the person or persons to whom any such 
security has been sold and the terms 
and nature of such sale, provided the 
security is not exempted by the provi- 
sions of section three. 

(c) Nothing in this chapter shall limit 
any statutory or common law right of 
any person to bring any action in any 
court for any act involved in the sale 
of securities, or the right of the common- 
wealth to — any person for any 
violation of any law. 

Section 11. (a) Every person apply- 
ing for registration as a broker or sales- 
man or filing any lists or information or 
applying for an order of the commission 
permitting the sale of securities, or for 
any other cause, shall file with the com- 
mission his mailing address and any 
change therein. Notice sent by mail to 
such person to such address by said 
commission shall be deemed sufficient 
notice to such person. The commission 
shall not cancel or suspend the registra- 
tion of any broker or salesman except 
upon notice to the registrant, provided 
he has complied with this subdivision. 

(b) No person shall in issuing or pub- 
lishing any circular or advertisement 
make any reference whatsoever to the 
fact that the provisions of this chapter 
have been complied with. The violation 
of this provision shall be ground for 
the cancellation of the registration of 
such person as broker or salesman or 
for forbidding the sale of the securities 
so referred to. 

(c) The certificate of the commission 
over the signature of its secretary or 
assistant secretary shall be competent 
evidence, where otherwise admissible, 
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in any court as to any act or finding of 
the commission. 

(d) The commission shall investigate 
all such complaints as to the sale of 
fraudulent securities or the fraudulent 
sale of securities or the violation of any 
of the provisions of this chapter as shall 
be referred to it, and shall report such 
violations to the attorney-general if it 
considers the public interest so requires. 
The attorney-general shall report to the 
commission in writing on or before the 
first Wednesday of each year as to the 
disposition of all such cases so reported 
to him by the commission. ; 

Section 12. The provisions of section 
four of chapter twenty-five, so far as 
applicable, shall apply to the proceed- 
ings under this chapter, except as other- 
wise provided. 

Section 13. The Commission may by 
summons require the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books or papers before it relat- 
ing to any matter as to which it has 
jurisdiction under this chapter. Such 
summonses may be issued by any com- 
missioner. They shall be served in the 
same manner as summonses for witnesses 
in criminal cases, issued on behalf of the 
commonwealth, and all provisions of law 
relative to summonses issued in such 
cases shall apply to summonses issued 
under this chapter so far as applicable. 
Any commissioner may require any wit- 
ness to be sworn before testifying. Any 
justice of the supreme judicial court or 
of the superior court may, upon appli- 
cation by the attorney-general on behalf 
of the commission, compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the giving 
of testimony before the commission in 
the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as before said courts. 

Section 14. A person shall not be 
excused from attending and testifying 
before the commission, acting under the 
provisions of this chapter, on the ground 
that his testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, may tend to crim- 
inate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture; but he shall not be prosecuted 
or subject to a penalty or forfeiture for, 
or on account of, any action, matter cr 
thing concerning which he may be re- 
quired to so testify or produce evidence 
except for perjury committed in such 
testimony. 

Section 15. Whoever violates any pro- 
vision of this chapter shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars or by imprisonment for not more 
than two and one-half years, or both. 

Section 16. If any provision of this 
chapter, or the application of such pro- 
vision to any person or circumstances, 
shall be held invalid, the remainder of 
this chapter, or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held 
invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

SECTION 2. This act shall not apply 
to sales, contracts or agreements made 
prior to its effective date, or be construed 
to prohibit the performance of any such 
contracts or agreements, either by the 
issuance of stock or otherwise, provided 
such contracts or agreements were valid 
and binding upon the parties thereto 
by the law as it existed at the time such 


contracts or agreements were made. 


(Approved May 27, 1921.) 


Country Banks and Farm Finance 


The subject of Country Banks and 
Farm Finance has been under considera- 
tion by the State Bank Division during 
the past two years. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Division in Washington last 

ear, F. W. Thompson of the Farm 

ortgage Bankers Association deliv- 
ered an interesting address and at the 
meeting this year in Los Angeles an ad- 
dress was delivered -by Guy Huston, 
president of the First Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago. It seems desirable 
that there should be ways and means 
whereby banks and agricultural districts 
may rediscount farm mortgages in some 
such manner as Federal reserve banks 
may now rediscount commercial paper. 
A special committee of the State Bank 
Division has been appointed to consider 
this important matter. Whether such 
rediscounting shall be done through the 
Federal Farm Loan System or other- 
wise is a question tq be investigated 
and determined. . 

Following are the provisions of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act under which 
banking institutions may act as agents 
of Federal land banks: 


Section 15. That whenever, after this Act 
shall have been in effect one year, it shall ap- 
pear to the Federal Farm Loan Board that na- 
tional farm loan associations have not been 
formed, and are not likely to be formed, in any 
locality, because of peculiar local conditions, 
said board may, in its discretion, authorize Fed- 
eral land banks to make loans on farm lands 
through agents approved by said board. 

Such loans shall be subject to the same 
conditions and restrictions as if the same were 
made through national farm loan associations, 
and each borrower shall contribute five per 
centum of the amount of his loan to the cap- 
ital of the Federal land bank, and shall become 
the owner of as much capital stock of the 
land bank as such contribution shall warrant. 

No agent other than a duly incorporated 
bank, trust company, mortgage company or 
savings institution charted by the state in 
which it has its principal office, shall be 
employed under the provisions of this section. 

Federal land banks may pay to such agents 
the actual expense of appraising the land 
offered as security for a loan, examining and 
certifying the title thereof, and making, ex- 
ecuting and recording the mortgage papers; 
and in addition may allow said agents not to 
exceed one-half of one per centum per annum 
upon the unpaid principal of said loan, such 
commission to be deducted from dividends 
es to the borrower on his stock in the 

ederal land bank. 

Actual expenses paid to agents under the 
provisions of this section shall be added to 
the face of the loan and paid off in amortiza- 
tion payments subject to the limitations pro- 
vided in subsection ninth of section thirteen 
of this Act. 

Said ag when required by the Federal 
land banks, shall collect and forward to such 
banks without charge all interest and amortiza- 
tion payments on loans indorsed by them. 

Any agent negotiating any such loan shall in- 
dorse the same and become liable for the 
payment thereof, and for any default by the 
mortgagor, on the same terms and under the 
same penalties as if the loan had been origi- 
nally made by said agent as principal and 
sold by said agent to said land bank, but 
the aggregate of the unpaid principal of 
mortgage loans received from any such agent 
shall not exceed ten times its capital and 
surplus. 

If at any time the district represented by 
any agent under the provisions of this section 
shall, in the judgment of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, be adequately served by national 
farm loan associations, no further loans shall 
be negotiated therein by agents under this 
section. 


Committee Appointments 


President R. S. Hecht of the State 
Bank Division has appointed committees 
as follows: 

Public Service Committee—H. A. 
McCauley, chairman, president Sapulpa 
State Bank, Sapulpa, Okla; M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary and treasurer of 
the State Secretaries Section of the 
American Bankers Association, Chicago, 
Ill.; Chas. S. McCain, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Wm. P. Sharer, president Mid- 
land Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; Albert L. 
Schantz, president State Bank of Omaha, 
Neb.;_ Hazlewood, _vice-presi- 
dent Union Trust Company, Chicago, II. 

Farm Finance Committee—J. D. 
Phillips, chairman, vice-president Green 
Valley Bank, Green Valley, Ill.; W. C. 
Gordon, president Farmers Saving Bank, 
Marshall, Mo.; Grant McPherrin, presi- 
dent Central State Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa; George A. Holderness, chairman of 
board, Farmers Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Tarboro, N. C.; M. H. Malott, 
president Citizens Bank of Abilene, 
Abiline, Kan. 

Committee on Exchange—Charles de 
B. Claiborne, chairman, director Whit- 
ney-Central National Bank, New Or- 
leans, La.; James S. Peters, vice-presi- 
dent Bank of Manchester, Manchester, 
Ga.; J. J. Earley, president Bank of 
Valley City, Valley City, N. D.; W. 
B. Hughes, secretary Nebraska Bank- 
ers Association, Omaha, Nebr.; Ram- 
say M. Walker, vice-president Wal- 
lace Bank and Trust Company, Wallace, 
Idaho. 

Membership Committee—George E. 
Allen, chairman, with the state vice- 
presidents of the Division as members of 
the committee. 


Consolidation Recommended 


Hon. S. B. Duea, State Superintendent 
of Banks of Minnesota, has issued a 
statement in which he advises the con- 
solidation of banks in all places where 
it is possible. He believes that it is ex- 
tremely important at this time that all 
financal institutions pool their resources 
to eliminate unnecessary overhead ex- 
pense. This statement has been sent by 
the state banking department to all banks 
in the state. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of The Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York, George Acheson, manager 
of the Foreign Department, was ap- 
pointed vice-president and manager of 
the Foreign Department, and Alfred J. 
O’Keefe, Jr., was appointed assistant 
trust officer. 


Louis M. Klingsberg has recently been 
elected assistant cashier of the Peoples 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ 


H. M. Johnson, formerly chief exam- 
iner of the Indiana State Banking De- 
partment, has been appointed clearing 
house examiner for the Indianapolis 
Clearing House Association. Mr. John- 
son is a man of wide experience. For 
several years he was cashier of the State 
National Bank of Lowell, Ind., and after 
that was cashier of the Citizens National 
Bank of Hammond, Ind. He also held a 
position as secretary of the Amefican 
Trust and Savings Bank of Hammond, 
which position he left to accept a posi- 
tion as chief examiner of the Indiana 
State Banking Department. 

Mr. Johnson has already entered upon 
his work as examiner. His assistant is 
William P. Flynn, who was assistant 
national bank examiner for Federal Re- 
serve District No. 7. Both are expe- 
rienced men of high-grade ability and 
character and the Indianapolis Clearing 
House Association is fortunate in secur- 
ing their services. 

We hope to report shortly that several 
other associations have installed this sys- 
tem of examination. 


True Barometer of Business 


In the circular letter sent out by the 
secretary of the Clearing House Section, 
under date of November 19, to every 
clearing house’ association, a copy of 
the resolution which was passed at our 
annual meeting at Los Angeles last 
month was included. This resolution 
called for the abolishment of the publi- 
cation of bank clearings and to publish 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


in lieu thereof the total of debits to in- 
dividual accounts. 

By total debits to individual accounts 
we mean total debits to accounts of in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations and the 
United States government. Also checks 
against savings and trust accounts, cash- 
ier’s checks, expense checks and certifi- 
cates of deposit paid. 


A committee has been appointed to 
draw up a standard form which will 
be used by the clearing houses in report- 
ing this information weekly to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, 

If the clearing houses of the country 
desire a record of total bank transac- 
tions for their own information and 
records it will be necessary to take the 
total charges of accounts of banks and 
bankers, excluding checks in settlement 
of clearing house balances and correc- 
tions, in addition to total debits to indi- 
vidual accounts. 

Within the next two weeks a standard 
form for compiling this information will 
be mailed to the manager of every clear- 
ing house association, which we hope will 
be adopted by all associations. The re- 
plies we have received so far to the 
questionnaire sent out indicate the will- 


‘ingness of all clearing house associations 


to cooperate in this matter, by publish- 
ing debits to individual accounts instead 
of bank clearings. 


Rernittances to Russia 


At present it is impossible to transmit 
funds or packages prepared in this coun- 
try to individuals in Russia. However, 
the American Relief Administration, 42 
Broadway, New York City, has con- 
cluded arrangements whereby food can 
be delivered to individuals or groups in 
Russia from its warehouses in that 
country. 

Application forms are furnished by 


the Relief Administration on request 
and should be filled out by the pur- 
chaser and sent to its New York office, 


accompanied by New York draft, money 
order or certified check in amounts of 
$10, $20, $30, $40 or $50. Packages will 
be made up consisting of flour, sugar, 
cooking fats, canned milk, rice, beans, 
hominy, cocoa and tea, and the selection 
must be left to the Relief Administra- 
tion. On application to the Relief Ad- 
ministration arrangements can be made 
for the delivery of larger amounts to 
groups and communities in Russia. 

Banks and bankers have not been 
asked to undertake the sale of Russian’ 
food remittances and all applications 
must be sent direct to the Relief Admin- 
istration’s New York office, 42 Broad- 
way. But members of the American 
Bankers Association, if they so desire, 
can be of great assistance in giving pub- 
licity to the plan by mentioning it in 
their advertisements and by distributing 
leaflets and application blanks, which the 
Relief Administration will be very glad 
to forward on receipt of request. 


Clearings and Total Bank Transactions 


For Tuirp Quarter, 1921 (JuLty, Aucust aNp SEPTEMBER) 
(See page 89 of August JourNAL for figures for second quarter, 1921) 


Total Bank . Total Bank 
Clearing House Association Clearings Transactions Clearing House Association Clearings Transactions 
3,064,476,195  4,334,603,255 Muskogee 33,585,047 33,703,872 
395,958,063 642,395,330 New 521,602,825 971,410,386 
Cedar 23,091,147 108,890,473 Providence 111,481,700 339,413,500 
Chattanooga ee 56,963,870 89,555,923 Richmond 424,455,326 712,373,240 
Cincinnati 615,115,459 —1,660,657,806 San Francisco................- 1,596,300,000  2,960,766,000 
Des 95,270,267 501,844,606 St. 109,691,506 750,716,214 
Fort Worth. 139,368,040 256,035,310 336,530,743 693,378,811 
Galveston 86,635,338 315,230,000 Sioux City... 63,177,216 93,639,000 
Grand 68,534,083 224,392,343 Spokane 118,820,779 322,782,765 
Hartford .......sccccescccsees 96,052,869 432,853,778 Springfield, Mass.............. 44,905,349 141,817,715 
Houston 392,554,531 726,493,699 Stamford 30,653,783 * 
Huntington, W. Va..........-- 17,929,776 53,954,478 Tacoma 36,658,710 168,555,579 
Indianapolis 183,956,158 608,129,000 sce 34,766,916 * 
12,092,749 24,610,304 Trenton, N. 41,446,760 134,111,178 
Kansas 1,799,370,181 2,727,516,138 Wheeling, W. 76,351,758 * 
Lincoln, 39,131,046 * Vicksburg 3,287,198 15,176,770 
Memphis 152,952,337 416,616,221 $13,765,465,543 $26,717,767,285 


Milwaukee 


* No report. 
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ARIZONA 

Phoenix — Woodridge-Langdon Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank. Capital, 
$50,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

G‘endale—First Savings Bank. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Hollywood—Highland Savings Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Long Beach—Golden State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $200,000. President, Edward H. 
Wallace; cashier, A. W. Vasey. 

Los Angeles—Highland Avenue Sav- 
ings Bank. Capital, $25,000. 

Ontario—Security State Bank. 
ital, $25,000. 


Cap- 


CoLorabo 
Timnath—Liberty State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, W. D. McGinnis; 
cashier, E. W. Stevens. 
CoNNECTICUT 


Stonington—Pawcatuck 
Trust Company 


FLORIDA 
Crescent City—Peoples Bank. 


Bank and 


GEORGIA 
Savannah—The Mercanti:e National 
Bank. Capital, $300,000. President, A. 
Rauzin; cashier, Valmore W. Lebey. 


IDAHO 


Peck—State Bank of Peck. President, 
T. A. Holmes; cashier, F. Byron Smith. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Mechanics and State Bank. 
Palmyra—Palmyra Bank. Capital, 

$25,000. 

Summerfield—State Bank of Summer- 
field. Capital, $15,000. Cashier, G. T. 
Soldners. 

INDIANA 
Spurgeon—The First National Bank. 

Capital, $25,000. President, Albert Jor- 
dan; cashier, John Jordan. 

Upland—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, A. E. Ballinger ; 
cashier, E. L. Bragg. 


Iowa 


Pershing—Pershing Savings 
Capital, $25,000. President, 


Bank. 
O. L. 


Wright; cashier, J. H. Lyman. 


for binding valuable papers and 
documents, etc. where security, perma- 
nence and insurance against loss and 
substitution is paramount. 


IT PUNCHES THE HOLE 


FEEDS THE EYELET and 
CLINCHES IT IN ONE 
OPERATION 


Handles three sizes of Ajax Eyelets 
without any adjustment 


Order from your stationer or direct 
Write for our catalogue 


MACHINE APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
351-353 Jay St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


Is a real necessity to all cashiers, treasurers and trust officers, etc. 


New Banks Organized 


Swaledale—Swaledale Savings Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 
KANSAS 
Cummings—Farmers State Bank. 


Manhattan—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. 

Topeka—Accumulators State Bank. 
Capital, $200,000. 

Viola—Farmers State Bank. Presi- 


dent, M. Carr; cashier, O. L. Nossman. 
KENTUCKY 
Nicholasville—Farmers 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. 
Okalona—Okalona State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. 


Exchange 


LouISIANA 
Eunice—Southern Banking Company. 
Capital, $30,000. President, O. L. Bron- 
son; cashier, M. M. Mulburn. 


MICHIGAN 
Marquette—The Union National Bank 
of Marquette. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, John M. Longyear; cashier, F. J. 
Jennison. 
Springwells—Springwells State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Joseph Henn. 


MINNESOTA 
Farwell—The First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Edward 
Homstad; cashier, Augustus Hallstone. 
Minneapolis — Security State Bank. 
President, A. H. Nieter; cashier, E. B. 
Edminster. 
Perham—Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. 
MIsSISSIPPI 
Calhoun City—Peoples Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, E. P. Terry; cashier, 
H. D. Webb. 


Missouri 


Soto Trust Company. 
President, Wm. J. 


Bank. 


De Soto—De 
Capital, $50,000. 
Knorpp. 

Ferrelview — Farmers 
Capital, $20,000. 

Glasgow—Tricounty Trust Company. 
Capital, $75,000. President, F. H. Kall- 
meyer ; treasurer, V. R. Bowen. 

Hickman Mills—Hickman Mills Bank. 
Capital, $10,000. President, Thomas T. 
Moore; cashier, Robert D. Barry. 


State 


Santa Rosa—Citizens Bank. President, 
George F. Rice; cashier, C. D. McCrea. 


NEw JERSEY 

Laurel Springs—The Laurel Springs 
National Bank. Capital, $25,000. Presi- 
dent, R. K. Lippincott; cashier, B. E. 
Zelley. 

North Arlington—The North Arling- 
ton National Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, Arthur B. Archibold; cashier, 
Henry J. Gehle. 

Ridgefield—The Ridgefield National 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, S. E. 
Hendricks; cashier, Stuart B. Maxwell. 

New York 

Hightstown—Hightstown Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $100,000. President, C. 
Herbert Davison; secretary and treas- 
urer, Chas. E. Rue. 


Victor—State Bank of Victor. Capital, 

$30,000. 
NortH CAROLINA 

Biltmore—Biltmore Otten Bank. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. President, J. G. Stike- 
leather ; cashier, W. A. McGreachy. 

Charlotte — Industrial and Savings 
Bank. Capital, $500,000. 

Morgantown—Carolina Banking and 
Trust Company. 


NortH DaKoTa 


Enderlin Peoples Bank. 
$25,000. 

Fargo—The Dakota National Bank of 
Fargo. Capital, $150,000. President, 
Alex Stern; cashier, J. L. Cline. 

Michigan City—The Lamb’s National 
Bank. Capital, $24,000. President, J. 
M. Lamb; cashier, G. F. Lamb. 


Capital, 


OHIO 
Alliance—The Alliance National Bank. 
Capital, $150,000. President, Frank 


Transue; cashier, H. F. Bohecker. 

Lima—Lima Dime Savings Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Ira Wagner ; 
treasurer, Frank Thomas. 

New Philadelphia—Peoples Bank and 
Savings Company. Capital, $50,000. 
President, Michael Seibold; cashier, 
Harvey Barnhill. 

Wellston — Milton 
Capital, $100,000. 


Bank Company. 


impressive manner. 


legibility. 


Sent Free 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive 
CHIPPED GOLD 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your 
institution in a pleasing and 
That are 
easy to read, do not tarnish and 
require no polishing. 
sands of Banks are using our 
Chipped Gold Signs and every 
one will testify to their superi- 
ority in elegance, character and 


Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., 
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— VISIBLE 
and POSITIVE 


PROTECTION 


Against Fraudulent Alteration of Your Checks 


Give your depositors this visible evidence of positive pro- 
tection guarding every check they issue. 


It costs you NOTHING to avoid all danger of loss through 
crooked changing of your customers’ checks. It costs you 
NOTHING extra to avoid all risk. It costs you NOTHING 
to be positively protected against a very real danger that 
any of your depositors’ accounts may be 
wiped out by a clever ‘check raiser.” ” 


Why should you or your depositors take 
ANY risk when such positive protection is 
yours for the asking. 


Why use uninsured checks and take chances, 
denying yourself a powerful new business 
influence, when $1,000.00 of free insurance is 


available with “The World’s Safest Checks?” 
Why not be POSITIVELY safeguarded? 


For your bank you make WALKING, 
TALKING ADVERTISERS of every de- 
positor to whom you give these individual 


$1,000.00 bonds. 


Your customers can’t SEE many of the safe- 
guards which you place around their money. 
Give them these $1,000.00 bonds, evidence 
of your carefulness which they CAN see. S 
Establish greater depositor-confidence by 


supplying visible and positive protection now. P 


GO0K FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 
Protected by individual bonds of 

The American Guaranty Company 

These checks are the safest you can use 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DE 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANC 


NVER 
ISCO 


OKLAHOMA 

Albion—Albion State Bank. Capital, 
$10,000. President, Ed. Dalton; cashier, 
W. G. Files. 

Bethany—Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. President, E. B. Cockrell; 
vice-president and cashier, C. M. 
Humphrey. 

Miami—First State Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, G. O. Sheppherd; 
cashier, T. H. Thompson. 

Moore—The First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, J. H. Smith; 
cashier, C. J. Novak. 

Norman—The Security National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, C. H. Bes- 
sent; cashier, R. W. Hutto. 

Shattuck—Home State Bank. Capital, 
$15,000. President, Chas. Williams; 
cashier, Paul W. Davidson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Easton—Easton Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company. Capital, $200,000. 

Jerome—First National Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, T. W. Guthrie; 
cashier, W. D. Rummel. 

Philadelphia — Broad Street Trust 
Company. Capital, $250,000. 

Willow Grove—Willow Grove Trust 
Company. Capital, $125,000. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Greer—The First National Bank of 
Greer. President, J. T. Smith; cashier, 
R. H. Beardon. Capital, $50,000. 


SoutH Dakota 
Winner—The Winner National Bank. 
Capital, $60,000. President, M. P. 
Dougherty; cashier, J. U. Steichen. 


TENNESSEE 

Harriman—First National Bank in 
Harriman. Capital, $100,000. President, 
N. Giles Carter; cashier, W. C. Ander- 
son. 

TEXAS 

Caddo—Caddo Guaranty State Bank. 

El Paso—Manhattan Bank and Trust 
Company. Capital, $100,000. President, 
E. G. Perry; cashier, S. G. Harless. 

New Braunfels—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Emil Heinen ; 
cashier, G. O. Reinarz. 

Ranger—Peoples State Bank. Capital, 
$100,000. President, J. C Stribling; 
cashier, John W. Thurman. 

Shepherd — Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. President, Alex. 
Thompsson; cashier, L. N. Feagin. 


VIRGINIA 
Clarendon — Clarendon Trust Com- 
pany. President, Frank T. Stone. 
Roanoke—A fro-American Bank. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. President, John H. Pinkard; 
secretary, J. H. Robinson. 


WASHINGTON 
Ritzville—Ritzville State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, W. H. Martin; 
cashier, C. A. Chargois. 


WISCONSIN 
Brillion—Calumet County Bank. Capi- 
tal, $35,000. President, Timothy Burke; 
vice-president, W. A. Kock. 
Whitelaw — Whitelaw State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Chas. Grimm ; 
cashier, Lester O. Bazlen, 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM SEPTEMBER 26, 1921, TO NOVEMBER 25, 1921 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, ge ere and changes of title. The Executive 
Manager of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping 
the membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


Alabama......... Albertville National Bank succeeded New York.......New York....... Holbrook, Corey & Co. succeeded by 
by Bank of Arab. Merrill, Cox & Corey, 31 Nassau St. 
California........ Fort Bragg.......Mendocino Bank of Commerce, Men- Jelke, Hood & Bolles succeeded by 
docino, Cal., and Fort Bragg Com’! Jelke, Hood & Co., 40 Wall St. 
Bank, Fort Bragg, Calif., consolidated Wm. A. Read & Co. changed to Dillon, 
as Fort Bragg Com’l Bank, Fort Read & Co. 
Bragg, Calit. Office at Mendocino to Port Henry...... First National Bank merged with 
be operated as Fort Bragg Com’! Citizens National Bank. 
Bank, Mendocino, Calif. North Carolina... Burnsville........ Bank of Yancey and Citizens Bank con- 
San Francisco....Bond & Goodwin, 454 California St., solidated as Citizens Bank of Yancey. 
succeeded by Bond & Goodwin & Peers Bank of Denton closed. 
Tucker, Inc., 485 California St. Thomasville...... Bank of Thomasville closed. 
Colorado......... Littleton......... Littleton State Bank succeeded by Ohic............ Cincinnati....... Evanston Bank absorbed by Cosmo- 
Littleton National Bank. olitan Bank & Trust Company, 
Connecticut...... Hartford. ...... Richter & Company succeeded by vanston Branch. 
Putnam & Co. Cumminsville Bank & Savin Co. 
Florida... Fidelity Bank & Trust Company absorbed by Cosmopolitan Bank & 
changed to Miami National Bank. Trust Co., Cumminsville Branch. 
Tdaho. Overland National Bank closed. Columbus........ Central National Bank consolidated 
, rr Anderson Bros. Bank absorbed by with Citizens Trust & Savings Bank 
First National Bank. and will be operated as Citizens 
TMG. 00066800: Bridgeport....... Bridgeport Bank & Trust Co. in hands Trust & Savings Bank, Central Bank 
of receiver. Branch. 
Chicago......... Wm. A. Read & Co. changed to Dillon, Oklahoma........ Loveland........ Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
Read & Co., 209 So. LaSalle St. closed. 
Krause State Savings Bank merged ee ree” Miami State Bank succeeded by First 
with Home Bank and Trust Co. State Bank. 
Holbrook, Corey & Co. taken over by re Pershing State Bank succeeded by 
Merrill, Cox & Co., 76 W. Monroe &t. Security State Bank. 
Iowa..... eneened Chariton......... Chariton National Bank (N. M.) and Wagoner......... Citizens State Bank consolidated with 
Lucas County (M.) consolidated as First State Bank. 
Chariton & Lucas County National Oregon.......... Lafayette........ Lafayette State Bank liquidated. 
Bank. Portland......... Peoples Bank consolidated with State 
Davis City....... Valley Bank out of business. Bank of Portland. 
Louisiana........ Madisonville..... Madisonville Bank, Madisonville, taken Pennsylvania.....Philadelphia...... Wn. A. Read & Co. changed to Dillon, 
over by Covington Bank & Trust Co., Read & Co. 
Covington, La., and will be operated South Carolina...Greenville........ Farmers & Merchants Bank consol- 
Bank & Trust Co. idated with Woodside Nationai 
ranch. ank. 
Massachusetts... .Boston.......... Hugh J. Dimond & Co. in receiver’s Texas........... First State Bank closed. 
hands. Crystal Falls..... First Guaranty State Bank closed. 
Liberty Trust Company, 148 State pi ere Peoples Guaranty State Bank consoli- 
. Street Branch discontinued. dated with Dayton State Bank. 
Michigan........ Marquette....... Marquette National Bank succeeded Desdemona...... First National Bank in hands of re- 
by Union National Bank. ceiver. 
Minnesota....... Gibbon.......... State Bank closed. Eastland......... Security State Bank & Trust Co. 
Marietta......... Farmers & Merchants State Bank closed. 
closed. Texas State Bank in liquidation. 
Rochester. ....... Peoples State Bank closed. Friona Bank changed to Friona State 
White Bear Lake. White Bear State Bank converted into ank. 
First National Bank. K Guaranty State Bank closed. 
Mississippi.......Shelby........... Citizens Bank and Shelby Bank & First State Bank closed. 
Trust Co. consolidated as Shelby- Necessity........ Guaranty State Bank of Cottonplant 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. closed. 
Missouri......... Huntsville....... J. M. Hammett Banking C»mpany Purdon....... ... First State Bank closed. . 
succeeded by Huntsville Trust Com- Quinkan.......00- Quinlan State Bank converted into 
; pany. First National Bank. 
EET Ee Milan State Bank closed. Southmayd..... .First Guaranty State Bank closed. 
Montana........ Cutbank...2..... Farmers State Bank closed. er Guaranty State Bank closed. 
ee eee Harve National Bank closed. Wichita Falls.....Exchange National Bank liquidating. 
Nebraska........ Lincoln.......... American State Bank closed. State Bank of Kane out of business. 
2 Nebraska State Bank closed. Washington...... CWE ack cece State Bank of Conway succeeded by 
Table Rock...... Community State Bank in hands of First National Bank. 
receiver. WR idicicccciees Farmers State Bank in hands of re- 
New Jersey...... Boonton.........Farmers & Merchants Bank changed ceiver. 
to Boonton Trust Company. Othello State Bank closed. 
New Mexico..... Las Cruces....... Union Bank merged with Bowman Rec acncade Specie Bank consolidated with Japanese 
Bank & Trust Co. Commercial Bank. 
New York....... New York....... Bank of Cuba in New York in liquida- Wisconsin........ Wisconsin Rapids.Bank of Grand Rapids taken over by 
tion. First National Bank. 
Commercial Exchange Bank and Wyoming........ ee Citizens State Bank closed. 
branches absorbed by National City Guernsey........ Guernsey State Bank closed. 
Bank. Moorcroft........ Moorcroft Bank in hands of receiver. 


“IT Will Drown; No One Shall Save Me!” 


Not all errors in English are quite as glaring as this horrible example of the incorrect use of “shall” 


and “will.” There are times when we all need “‘brushtag up” in the use of Uncle Sam’s English. 
WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW 


CORRESPONDENCE CHAPTER, Inc.—AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
FIVE NASSAU STREET New York City 


_ 
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The Work 
of the Lock 


UILT with the fine 
adjustment of a 
chronometer, the Yale 
Bank Lock swings into 
action with the silent 
grim power of a granite 
fortress. 


It is the most potent 
device yet developed 
for the protection of 
material wealth. That 
is why 75% of all the 
banks in this country 
complete their vaults 
with a Yale lock—Yale 
made, Yale marked. 


See that your bank vaults 
are fitted with: 


Yale Triple Time Locks 


Yale Side-Shaft Com- 
bination Locks 


Yale Safe Deposit Locks 
Yale Made is Yale Marked 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


December, 1921 


New Members 


From October 26 to November 25, 1921, inclusive 


Arizona 


a Bank of Commerce, Glendale 91- 


California 


Azusa Valley Savings Bank, Azusa 90-454. 

Federal Land Bank, Berkeley 

Citizens Bank, Corona 90-318. 

First National Bank, Lankershim 90-964. 

Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., 1000 
Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Florida 


Miami Beach First 
Miami Beach 63-360. 
First State Bank, New Port Richey 63-359. 


National Bank, 


leowa 
Exchange State Bank, Exira 72-751. 
Kansas 
Benedict State Bank, Benedict 83-741. 
aes State Bank, Russell Springs 83- 
State Bank of Turon, Turon 83-532. 
Massachusetts 
Dillon, Read & Co., 19 Congress St., 
Boston 
Michigan 


Bank of New Lothrop, New Lothrop, 74- 
763. 


Minnesota 


Rochester Loan & Trust Co., Rochester 


75-71. 
Missouri 


Conway State Bank, Conway 80-1528. 
Theodore Gary & Co., Telephone Bldg., 
Kansas City 


Nebraska 
Nebraska State Bank, Weeping Water 76- 
247. 


New Jersey 
Atlantic County Trust Co., Atlantic City 


New Jersey—Continued 


Laurel Springs National Bank, Laurel 
Springs 55-526. 

North Arlington National Bank, North 
Arlington 55-528. 


New York 


Industrial Bank of New York, 4th Ave., 
and 24th St., New York 1-311. 


North Carolina 


Carolina Banking & Trust Co., Elizabeth 
City 66-83. 

Paras Bank & Trust Co., South Side 
Branch, Winston-Salem 66-52. 

Morris Plan Industrial Bank, Winston- 
Salem 


Oregon 


Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., 231 
U. S. National Bank Bldg., Portland 

Bank of Prineville, Prineville 96-312. 

State Bank of Talent, Talent 96-228. 


Pennsylvania 
oe Exchange Bank, Pittsburgh 


Texas 


City National Bank, Mexia 88-2023. 

First, Guaranty State Bank, Quanah 88- 
00. 


Virginia 
Mechanics & Merchants Bank, Richmond 
68-112. 
Washington 


Ritzville State Bank, Ritzville 98-446. 
Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., 405 Hoge 
Bldg., Seattle 
Wisconsin 


State Bank of Hales Corners, Hales Cor- 
ners 79-549. 
Bank of New Glarus, New Glar us 79-391, 


Canada 
Bank of Montreal, Vernon, B, C. 


CANCELING CHECKS 


‘‘CUMMINS PERFORATORS” 
QUALITY — RESPONSIBILITY — SERVICE 


Sent on Trial 
With Bank’s Own A. B. A. Number 


Without Risk or Obligation 
Legal or Moral 


Quarterly payment plan (if 
desired) through 1922 


You. have always intended 
to get one—do it now 


Cut out and send us this ad and let us 
send you a machine with YOUR A. B. A. 
number—on 30 days’ trial—this without 
risk or obligation on your part. 


CUMMINS PERFORATOR COMPANY 
Formerly THE B. F. CUMMINS CO. 
4746 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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